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from leaping into the arena of contemporary conflicts. There is a wholesome 

fear which ought early to implant itself in the heart of every scholar, the fear 
that he may become progressively more intellectual and more stupid. 

But surely there is more to be said than advising the scholar to avert his face 
from the disturbing world. That advice is too easy. There is one thing which even 
a minimum of scholarship ought to do for a man—make him suspicious of the easiest 
path in every field of endeavor. It is easy for the scholar in a disenchanted age to 
become contemptuous of the world’s imperfections; but such contempt is no good 
companion for him in his cloistered hours, and it is not salutary even for his mind. 

He will rightly refuse to have his standards trampled upon by the ignorant herd; 
but he will also resist the disposition to leave those standards wholly in the air, 
without any relation to the highly significant things which are daily happening 
around him. He will seek some relation to the world through his own self-discipline 
and self-discovery as a scholar. 

When he lifts his eyes from his special work, they will not rest upon a blank 
wall which has been erected between the school and contemporary chaos; nor will 
they gaze into the inhospitable spaces of an ascetic rationalism; but his eyes will 
penetrate—at least by a little—into a realm where social responsibility is of the 
most fundamental kind. 

The scholar is not deserting the world and is not detaching himself from it, be- 
cause he does not rush into participation in external activities. He may be realizing 
a deeper responsibility. It does not excite him with a wish to put the world right; but 
it moves him with desire to see it right—to see it largely and nobly, not meanly. 
Therefore it will be from his very character as a scholar that he will be able to 
contribute immediately to the world an ingredient, the supply of which is always 
short, and peculiarly short at present. For lack of this ingredient the business of re- 
forming the world is showing poor results. It may be called by various names. In 
the presence of this distinguished assembly I would call it magnanimity. 


[tron are some good reasons for discouraging persons of scholarly vocations 


[From an address to recipients of academic degrees] 
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Significant 


One-half in the Census, 
One-tenth in the Schools 
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Tomorrow 


Perhaps the greatest fiction of all con- 
cerning the Negro is the assertion that 
he can be educated and withal contented. 
Of course, barriers are constantly being 
erected and maintained, even in the 
North; and yet considerable progress is 
being made, in view of the almost total 
lack of previous provision. But there are 
those who are convinced that the South 
is not yet won to the necessity of Negro 
education. The Southern states are largely 
in the control of the so-called poor whites, 
who are fundamentally afraid of the 
black man’s competition. Thus in South 
Carolina, where Negroes constitute more 
than one-half of the population, they re- 
ceive one-tenth of the total appropriation 
for education. 

The stages in the education of an op- 
pressed people are fascinating. First they 
learn that, traditionally, the Roman 
plebeians won their first political rights 
by refusing to wage war against the 
enemy until these rights were granted. 
They learn that the vice, corruption, and 
confusion of the ancien régime resulted 
in the French Revolution. They discover 
that the American Revolution was fought 
because of the intolerable grievances im- 
posed by the mother country. Most of 
them learn only the facts. Some, however, 
integrate them into the conclusion that 
at different times in the world’s history 
people -have been ready to risk death to 
gain their freedom and their independ- 
ence. Still fewer see a similarity between 
their own situation and that of the 
Roman plebeian, the Spartan Helot; the 
Trish, French and Russian peasant. And 
a small minority are determined to do 
something about it. 


“And What 
I Mean, Sir, Is’’— 


E/pITORIAL 
in The New York Times 


Sanford Bates, Superintendent of Fed- 
eral Prisons, is one of those who believe 
in making a virtue of necessity. Finding 
the prisons under his charge when he 
took over the work in 1929 grossly over- 
crowded, and threatened with still worse 
overcrowding, he evolved a plan to extend 
the long arm of the law outside prison 
walls by probation, parole, and prison 
camps. 

“IT had a lot of time to think it over 
in prison”, says one of Galsworthy’s char- 
acters. “There were all sorts there, and 
what I mean, sir, is that if we had been 
treated differently the first time, and put 
under somebody who could look after us 
a bit, and not put in prison, not a quarter 
of us would ever have got there.” 

Since Mr. Bates succeeded in obtaining 
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Sentiments 


Congressional sanction for his threefold 
program the number of men and women 
on probation has increased from 3,200 
to 20,200, and the number of those on 
parole from 664 to 3,200, while 2,000 more 
are housed in open prison camps. 

Here is a genuinely noble experiment, 
which seems to have been a success so 
far. The men in the prison camps live 
in unbarred barracks and perform hard 
labor in the open air. There have been 
few escapes. If a man is not a confirmed 
criminal it is obviously cheaper to house 
him outside the old-fashioned Bastile type 
of prison. Whether he is fit for proba- 
tion, parole, prison camp, or medium- 
security prison depends on the individual 
and his record. 


Because They 
Had Become Prosperous 
AMERICAN VISITOR 


(in Hngland) 


in The Manchester Guardian 


It does not seem reasonable to make 
Prohibition wholly responsible for the 
collapse of law enforcement [in the 


United States]. The condition is not so 
easily and comfortably explained; for in 
the opinion of many thoughtful Ameri- 
cans the cause lies rather in the gradual 
development of a flabby public opinion 
which was willing to tolerate any kind 
of action as long as it was profitable. 

Illegal practices grew up in “big busi- 
ness’, and never suffered the penalties 
prescribed by law because they led to 
profits and power. 

It did not take long for wide-awake 
people without scruple to see the ad- 
vantage in applying the same principle 
lower down. 

If those respectable persons in high 
financial and industrial circles could reap 
enormous gains through power and privi- 
lege without inconvenience or punish- 
ment, why should not the humbler man 
do the same thing? 

It was all the same, they argued, 
whether the robbery was done by means 
of an intricate corporate structure or 
at the point of a gun or by the explosion 
of a bomb. The difference was only that 
the racketeer of the gangs used the crude 
and primitive methods which he _ best 
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understood. So they went about their 
work in the ways of the jungle, and they 
got money, and because they had got 
money they also got power. 

They were tolerated because they had 
become prosperous, which, in the teach- 
ing of the period, was the only thing that 
counted. Now that prosperity has van- 
ished, America awakes with a shock to 
find that the evil growth which it per- 
mitted while its mind was obsessed with 
dreams of unending riches has become 
so vigorous as to threaten the whole 
social structure. 


Two Codes: 
Hollywood and the Church 


HERBERT CRABTREE 
in The Inquirer, London 


In London, in Haster week, £300,000 
were spent by the public on the “pictures” 
(what about industrial depression?), and 
every Sunday evening scores of thousands 
crowd to see them. In the country as a 
whole, every week of the year many mil- 
lions are seeing them. And not in England 
alone. Such films as this I have referred to 
are conveying their representation of 
Western civilization to the millions of 
India, Africa, China and Japan. No wonder 
the natives of those countries turn with 
scorn from us. How could they respect us 
when they witness these exhibitions of 
brutality, vice, and crime? It may well 
be the verdict of history that India was 
lost to us not by British misgovernment 
but by the misrepresentations of American 
film enterprise. 

There is an economic law well known 
to social students as Gresham’s Law, 
which rests upon the established fact that 
if two monetary currencies operate side 
by side in the same territory, the baser | 
one will always drive out the purer one— 
till bankruptcy puts an end to the busi- 
ness. Something like the same law operates 
in the realm of ethics. If two moral codes 
compete for popularity, the baser code 
will drive out the purer one—till license 
ends in disaster. 

Today, that would seem to be happen- 
ing. The church presents one code; the 
cinema another. A few respect the former ; 
the millions applaud the latter. Yet the 
future depends more upon the few than 
upon the many, for they are still the 
cement which holds the solid blocks of 
human masonry together in the structure 
of society. And so for my part, I would 
far rather preach to ten people a gospel 
of personal decency and social righteous- 
ness than present to tens of millions the 
bloody exploits of a Chicago assassin, or 
take part in the sickly sensual intrigyes 
of a degenerate California vamp. I would 
rather live in penury and die in obscurity — 
than roll in the flaunting vulgar pros- 
perity which flourishes on the exploita- 
tion of lust and greed. 

Truth is still on the scaffold; Barabbas 
is yet acclaimed and Christ condemned. 
The Church may fail in its superhuman |} 
task and have to follow its Master to ai) 
the cross, but the ultimate issues are not ||) 
with men; they are hid, with the soul of — 
Christ, in the heart of God. 
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at Are They | Doing at Geneva? 


ROLAND HALL SHARP 


For readers who wish to get the meat of the disarmament conference without endless reading, the author, 
who represented THE REGISTER there last winter, has prepared this article which is a readable 
and careful estimate, colored by human emotions, of the plodding and patient peace-making 


N a letter from Geneva the other day, 

a friend in the American delegation to 

the Disarmament Conference wrote 

how they were ‘plodding along, trying 
to get something done’. This confirms my 
conclusion that the conference faces ob- 
stacles greater than many Americans 
realize. President Hoover must be patient 
while his proposal for a one-third cut 
goes through the mill of negotiation, and 
all of us must understand why the parley 
marks time. 

Secretary Henry L. Stimson in his visit 
to Geneva learned much. American dele- 
gates, sharing the eagerness of their 
countrymen for results, know the ob- 
stacles to be overcome. It only remains 
for the public and their representatives 
in Congress to supplement the first flush 
of enthusiasm for disarmament with in- 
sight and perseverance. Beyond this con- 
ference, and regardless of what it pro- 
‘duces, America inevitably holds a leading 
place. 

It is unthinkable that nations, restive 
as weeks drag into months with little 
agreed upon for their relief, will plunge 
jnto cynical arms competition. Yet signs 
of this retrograde sentiment are not want- 
ing. An Italian senator has counselled the 
prudence of preparing to resume the race 
in armaments, in view of meagre results 
at Geneva. To be sure, this is only a warn- 
ing, since official Italy continues ‘“watch- 
fully hopeful’, and as an earnest of good 
faith has postponed its warship building 
program for the year beginning July 1. 


3%) 


Other encouraging events tend to offset 
the general impression that nothing worth 
talking about is going on at Geneva. The 
naval committee, by deciding to add six 
years to the age limit before battleships 
may be replaced, took a tangible step 
toward slowing the building pace. Unani- 
mous agreement was won for banning 
bacteriological warfare. While snags have 
been struck in the work of other technical 
committees, Prime Minister MacDonald 
of Great Britain counsels, “Don’t get dis- 
appointed because things go slowly. When 
the end comes we shall have accomplished 
something real.” 

Similar confidence in the conference 
has marked the course of the American 
delegation. Just before I left Geneva it 
was clear that following the Waster re- 


cess Hugh 8S. Gibson would come back 
with a strong drive for action. He did. 
To make it more emphatic, Secretary 
Stimson lent the prestige of his presence. 
Finally President Hoover personally en- 
tered the field. This strong American 
policy has been continued in the campaign 
against aggressive arms. It also shows 
in the insistence that the conference, in 
order to get somewhere, continue in ses- 
sion while the Lausanne reparations con- 
ference is meeting, even through the 
August holidays and the League of Na- 
tions Assembly in September. America is 
against postponement or adjournment. 


wa 


This American policy recognizes prac- 
tical domestic politics. Congress may be 
prevailed upon to vote additional support 
for a delegation working abroad for re- 
duction of armaments. (The appropria- 
tion already made is $850,000.) It could 
hardly, in the midst of an economy pro- 
gram, Support delegates and staff in 
Hurope during a long adjournment. To 
bring them home and send them back 
would likewise meet congressional ques- 
tions of a troublesome sort especially if 
the first outlay had not shown a balance 
of results. 

President Hoover is no doubt seeking, 
by his personal plea for action, to fore- 
stall these grave possibilities. Another 
sort of American pressure is being exerted 
to speed the revival of confidence and 
business. There is no intention to hold 
var-debt revision or cancelation as a club 
over the heads of European nations to 
compel arms reduction. The Lausanne 
Reparations Conference finds Germany 
unable to pay more reparations, at least 
for many years. This means that France 
and England will cease to draw money 
from Germany that up to the Hoover 
Moratorium had largely been handed on 
to America. So these nations look to 
America to share the effects of wiping 
out reparations, by canceling an equal 
amount of war debts. 

Here comes the rub. American opinion 
has showned no disposition to accept this 
view. Congress specifically ruled against 
it in approving the Hoover Moratorium. 
The United States has taken no part in 
the Lausanne conference—oflicially. Yet, 
Hugh 8. Gibson, head of the American 
arms delegation, has held important 


private conyersations with 
delegates. 

America’s linking of disarmament with 
revision of war debts is recognized among 
European statesmen. America Says in ef- 
fect, “Why should we ask our taxpayers 
to make up any part of the $11,000,000,000 
Europe owes us, while Durope spends each 
year on armaments several times over 
what it would take to pay our full annual 


reparations 


installments? But if you will agree to 
reduce armaments by one-third as pro- 
posed by Mr. Hoover, thus Saving the 


world from $10,000,000,000 to $15,000,- 
000,000 in the next decade, we should be 
able to work out an adjustment of the 
war debts that would be acceptable to 
our people.” 

What an opportunity for statesman- 
ship! What common man does not leap at 
the thought? When President Hoover’s 
message was read at the Disarmament 
Conference, cheers arose such as had not 
been called forth by any other proposal. 
Galleries and delegates alike sensed the 
latent possibilities. Like a bold stroke of 
strong oars, the plan promised to impel 
the conference out of its doldrums. This 
stroke, aided by a breeze of confidence 
from up the lake at Lausanne due to a 
reparations agreement, might bring the 
conference through. 


Da) 


Such is the hope. Yet here again Amer- 
icans, including the President, need to 
remind themselves of complexities in the 
way of rapid action, either at Geneva or 
Lausanne. There are hopeful signs in 
existing Huropean conditions. To be sure, 


there are hesitations in European di- 
plomacy which are so aggravating to 


American opinion, yet some of the chief 
deterrents to action have been removed, 
notably through the more liberal policy 
of the new French Premier, M. Edouard 
Herriot. By abandoning the plan for arm- 
ing the League of Nations, urged by his 
predecessor M. André Tardieu before his 
political demotion, M. Herriot has done 
much to clear the way for accord. The 
burning issue is whether he can main- 
tain his grip in the face of opposition 
from conservative French parties, intent 
on continuing policies enunciated by 
M. Tardieu. 

With these commanding issues of dis- 
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armament and reparations keeping the 
roads busy between Geneva and Lausanne, 
not to mention the rail and air lines to 
Paris, Berlin and London, statesmen face 
no prospect of summer vacations. So in- 
tertwined is the network of world polities 
and economies that leaders cannot leave 
their posts lest Central Europe erash, or 
war again blaze out in the Orient, or a 
world’s hopes for arms reduction be 
dashed. This enforced service of world 
statesmen in vacation time matches Amer- 
ica’s own experience. Balancing the 
budget and electing a President in the 
midst of unparalleled economic stress has 
kept Congress and the White House at 
their desks. 

Similar scenes are to be found through- 
out the world. Out of common stress on 
mutual problems a new sense of unity is 
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being formed. Just’ as America has re- 
turned to several war-time measures to 
meet the current economic upheaval, per- 
haps the world is headed toward a revival 
of war-time fervor for healing war 
wounds. 

Certain it is that nations cannot continue 
to watch one another’s currencies shat- 
tered, their reserves depleted, their trade 
destroyed, and their arms burdens in- 
creased, without feeling the pinch of need- 
less want within their own borders. There 
is a fellowship of adversity that applies to 
nations no less than to individuals. It is 
to be hoped nations will not cling to 
narrow, nationalist demands which will 
drag them lower than _ their present 
depths. The mutual way is to rise to- 
gether. Economic war must give way be- 
fore armaments can be radically reduced. 


Young Liberals’ Adventure 


Healthy impatience and directness as Y.P.R. U., in first week at Isles of 
Shoals, faces up to world peace and economic justice, 
under vigorous leadership 


ISLES or SHOALS, N.H., July 3. 

WEEK at a Young People’s Reli- 
BN gious Union conference here at the 

Shoals gives one renewed confi- 
dence in the future of liberal religion. One 
is not entirely sure that liberalism 
will follow the lines laid down for it in 
the past. Rather, one can expect these 
young liberals to swerve out of line and 
be off on new adventures in religious 
thought. 


Telling the Churches 


During the past week, which was the 
first half of the fourteenth annual con- 
ference of the Y. P. R. U. at the Shoals, 
it has been apparent that the minds of 
the conference group have been most con- 
cerned with the promotion of  inter- 
national peace and industrial justice. At 
an impromptu mass meeting in the inter- 
ests of peace the young people expressed 
themselves vigorously upon the attitude 
of the local churches on this question 
and voted a resolution to go to President 
Hoover and the United States delegates 
at the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva. 

The way they are thinking is best in- 
dicated by the texts of the recommenda- 
tion and resolution, which follow. The 
recommendation to the churches reads: 

Whereas from the inspiration of our 
talks and discussions we feel the im- 
portance of taking a stand on the ques- 
tion of peace, and 

Whereas there is need today through- 
out our country for a strong and united 
peace movement to oppose the strongly or- 
ganized forces of militarism, and 

Whereas the only consistent position 
of the Christian world is in following its 
founder by supporting all programs and 
activities which make for peace, and 

Whereas our liberal churches have an 
especial responsibility for active partici- 
pation in such movements, in order to be 


true to our ideals of living our religion, 

Therefore, We, the young people of 
the Unitarian Fellowship, met in confer- 
ence at the Isles of Shoals in June, 1932, 
do earnestly recommend to the individual 
churches of our fellowship that they take 
a strong and active stand in forwarding 
the work of anti-war organizations. We 
believe this should include formulating 
and making public a statement of the atti- 
tude of the individual church toward the 
World Court, the League of Nations, dis- 
armament, international tariffs, “patriot- 
ism”, and allied subjects. 

The resolution sent to Geneva reads: 

“Unitarian young people, met in an- 
nual conference at the Isles of Shoals, 
N.H., on June 30, 1932, convinced of the 
present need of a disarmament program 
among the nations, enthusiastically sup- 
port the United States delegates at 
Geneva in their efforts to obtain substan- 
tial reductions in the armaments of the 
nations concerned.” 


Salina Wins for Efficiency 


The young men who are starting out 
with a peace caravan in which the 


Y. P. R. U. is interested were here for a 
day, discussing their plans and methods, 
and Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Balti- 
more, who was one of the week’s speakers, 
devoted a lecture to the problem of arma- 
ments. The subject was discussed at the 
student conferences and by smaller groups. 

The high aims of the Y. P. R. U. were 
brought out Saturday evening, after a 
national board meeting, when Dana 
McLean Greeley, president of the organi- 
zation, awarded the efficiency cups for 
the past year. Before the presentation he 
emphasized the duty of the young people’s 
group to create a feeling of responsibility 
among the youth of the church, to make 
themselves active in the community, to 
create wider contacts through coopera- 
tion with the young people in other com- 
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munities, and to work for a better social 
order and a finer church. ! 

Through the efficiency estimate which | 
the Y. P. R. U. makes each year, a me- jj 
dium for the exchange of ideas is created. 
The Salina, Kansas, young people were 
awarded the first prize cup, which is in- 
scribed, “Fidelity to truth, worship, and ||) 
service’. The Salina group is only eight | 
months old. The average age of its mem- | 
bers is seventeen and it is handicapped — 
by its isolation from other groups. Credit 
was given to it for organizing the only | 
new federation during the year, the) 
Kansas federation. The second cup went 
to Marlborough, Mass., which received | 
the first prize last year. 

Ten other groups were selected by the | 
committee for honorable mention: Detroit, 
Mich.; Groton, Mass.; Indianapolis, Ind.; | 
Kalamazoo, Mich.; Louisville, Ky.; Men- | 
don, Mass.; Providence, R.I.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Uxbridge, Mass.; Worcester, Mass. 
The Salina group of half-a-dozen young | 
people were too late to receive the cup | 
in person, being delayed twenty-four 
hours by having their car overturned in 
Illinois. 

However absorbing the subjects of the 
formal lectures and informal talks, and | 
however inspiring the speakers,—and this 
week they have been of the best,—un- 
questionably the most vivid impressions 
which the young people carry away from 
here are of the candlelight and chapel 
services, especialiy the former. These 
services are unlike anything in their ex- 
perience. The austere little meetinghouse 
with its rude wooden benches and bare |} 
walls is always overflowing with young 
people who worship under the leadership 
of one of their own number. More and 
more these services are coming to depart 
from the services in the hymnal and to. 
be original with the leaders. In this, one 
observes the difference between the. 
Y. P. R. U. and later conferences. Youth. 
seeks to express thoughts for which the 
written services have no words, while the 
elders like to say over the traditional 
Sentences and remember other years 
reaching far into the past when they 
have joined in the same services in com- 
pany with sainted souls no longer here. | 

The most practical value which comes 
out of the Shoals to the local young | 
people’s groups is derived from the morn-. 
ing conferences on the work of the 
national organization and local groups, | 
and their relation to each other. These 
have been held each morning under com- 
petent guidance and have elicited ideas 
on programs, money-raising activities, 
suggestions for strengthening the local so- 
cieties and the bond between them and | 
the national society. Personal conferences | 
with the Y. P. R. U. officials, Miss | 
Katharine M. Glidden, executive secre- |} 
tary, and Winthrop Southworth, Jr., field’ 
secretary, have given delegates further 
opportunity to discuss their personal | 
problems. 


Maine to Nebraska 


The Shoals conference is truly national |} 
in character. The president, secretary, 
treasurer and many other of the sectional |} 
and federation officers have been present | 
and there have been representatives from ] 

(Continued on page 445) 


Fifteen Awards at Meadville Commencement 


Nine bachelors of divinity, three masters of theological science, one diploma for parish worker, and 
two honorary degrees of doctor of divinity make the event distinctive 


OMMENCEMENT at the Meadville 
Theological School was marked by 


this distinction: that more degrees 
were awarded than at any com- 
mencement in the history of the School. 
The degree of bachelor of divinity was 
bestowed upon nine men, and the degree 
of master of theological science upon 
three men. The diploma of the course for 
parish workers was given to one young 
woman and the honorary degree of doctor 
of divinity was conferred upon two men. 
Including the honorary degrees, fourteen 
degrees and one diploma were awarded. 
The commencement exercises were held 
on Tuesday, June 14, at 8 o’clock in the 
First Unitarian Church, a beautiful and 
fitting setting for a dignified ceremonial. 
Members of the School, candidates for de- 
grees, graduates, trustees, and neighbor- 
ing ministers, all in caps and gowns and 
some in colorful hoods, marched in pro- 
cession to the chancel and to the front 
pews. Friends of the graduating class and 
of the School practically filled the church. 
The invocation was pronounced by Rev. 
Meivin L. Welke, a recent graduate, min- 
ister of the Peoples Church, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The address, ‘The Message of the 
Minister to the Modern World’, was de- 
livered by Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
a graduate of Meadville in the class of 
1906, first holder of the Cruft Fellowship, 
now Professor of Church History in the 
Theological School in Harvard University. 


Presented for Doctorates 


In his address Dr. Auer dealt with the 
duty of the minister from the point of 
view of the needs of the congregation 
and his ability to function in desirable 
directions, considering the limitations and 
restrictions under which he is compelled 
to work. He must not be asked to do that 
which he is not capable of doing. It would 
be desirable, continued Dr. Auer, if the 
minister could explain the nature of ulti- 
mate truth. This was possible when men 
believed they had a revelation of ulti- 
mate truth, but it is not possible today. 
The minister of today can go no further 
than to give his well-considered and sin- 
cere opinion. Living with men and learn- 
ing their needs, he will preach and serve 
the people in such ways as to help them 
in the immediate problems of their life. 

After the address the candidates for 
degrees were presented to the President, 
Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow, Dye LOL: 
Robert J. Hutcheon, secretary of the 
faculty. Before awarding the degrees of 
bachelor of divinity Dr. Snow spoke 
briefly to the members of the class. The 
final awards were those of doctor of 
divinity to Rev. Wilson Marvin Backus, 
minister of the Unitarian Church in 
Lawrence, Kans., formerly secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and 
minister of the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, and to Professor Auer. 

In awarding the degree to Mr. Zackus, 
Dr. Snow said, “Wilson Marvin Backus, 


in the history of the School 


minister of religion, whose one sermon for 
more than forty years has been a living, 
growing thing, leading many to follow 
his footsteps in the measureless quest for 
truth; a preacher whose inspiration to 
eager youth has increased with the 
gathering years.” Dr. Snow said in award- 
ing the degree to Dr. Auer: “Johannes 
Abraham Christoffel Fagginger Auer, a 
graduate of Meadville in the class of 
1906; first holder of the Cruft Traveling 
Fellowship; Professor of Church History 


Registered 


Using one’s charm in order to persuade, 
instead of entirely relying upon truth, is 
detrimental to dignity and seems like a 
desecration.—Canon Hrnest Dinnet. 


Ethics has always been an apologia for 
customary behavior. 
—Hdward Westermarck. 


The right to power is contingent upon 
the conyiction that one has a_ historic 
mission to perform.—Thomas Mann. 


To be counted spiritual, a minister must 
eschew the application of the Gospel to 
specific evils and speak vaguely in a 
tremulous voice.—Charles Brooks. 


The portentous difference between the 
American people when they framed the 
Constitution, and the American people 
today is: Our forbears thought in terms 
of abstract political rights, but today we 
think in terms of concrete economics. 

—James M. Beck. 


What is to be hoped for among the finer 
types of the prosperous classes is a revival 
of the ancient ambition of having a family 
of which the parents can be proud. 

—Sir J. Arthur Thomson. 


After all, idealism, like honesty, is the 
best policy —K. K. Kawakami. 


in the School of Religion of Tufts College; 
Parkman Professor of Church History in 
the Theological School in Harvard Uni- 
versity; preacher, teacher, scholar; a 
native of Holland and a citizen of the 
United States, who, infused with the free 
religious spirit of both countries, includes 
among his manifold activities the good 
work of promoting closer relations be- 
tween the scattered liberals of Europe and 
America.” 

Following the bestowal of degrees the 
President announced the award of aca- 
demic prizes. 

The Harriet Otis Cruft Fellowships for 
study in Europe were given to the Messrs. 
James Safady Dahir and Brie Ilingworth 
Grimwade, 

Following the commencement there was 
an informal reception in the Curtis Room 
of the Academic Building. A portrait by 


Elmer J. Green, of Dr. Franklin G. South- 
worth, president-emeritus of the School, 
the gift of the Meadville Alumni Associa- 
tion, was unveiled by Prof. Robert J. 
Hutcheon. Professor Hutcheon spoke of 
Dr. Southworth’s great service to the 
School in his twenty-seven years as presi- 
dent. He pointed out that Dr. South- 
worth’s long presidency was equalled by 
that of one other president, Dr. Liver- 
more, each having served twenty-seven 
years. In the eighty-seven years of its 
existence the School has had, including 
the present incumbent, only six presidents. 

The commencement program began with 


the baccalaureate service in the Hull 
Memorial Chapel on Sunday evening, 
June 12. The sermon was preached by 


tev. Mr. Backus, the topic being, “My one 
sermon”. The service was conducted by 
James Safady Dahir of the graduating 
class; the prayer was given by Rev. 
Philip M. Pétursson, minister of the Uni- 
tarian Society of Winnipeg, Manitoba. At 
the close of the service Dr. Snow, on be- 
half of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, presented to the members of the 
graduating class copies of the Minister's 
Handbook and the Hymn Book published 
by The Beacon Press. 


Graduates, Theses, Prizes 

On Monday evening the commencement 
dinner was held in the parish hall of the 
First Unitarian Church. After dinner Dr. 
Snow presided and there were brief ad- 
dresses by Charles S. Strong of New York 
City and Henry R. Scott of Boston, both 
of the board of trustees, Richard Hall, 
representing the graduating class, Rev. 
Melvin L. Welke, representing the recent 
graduates, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, a 
graduate of the School, representing the 
Universalist churches, and Mr. Backus 
and Dr. Auer. 

On Tuesday afternoon at five o’clock in 
the Hull Memorial Chapel Dr. John 
Howland Lathrop (Meadville, 1903), of 
Brooklyn conducted a service in memory 
of the alumni who died during the year 
1931-32. Dr. Snow spoke of the career of 
Charles W. Wendte (1867), Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Eliot of St. Paul, Minn., spoke of 
Amandus H. Norman (1892) of Hanska, 
Minnesota, Prof. Charles H. Lyttle spoke 
of Rev. Seward Baker (1894), and Prof. 
Clayton R. Bowen spoke of George Tudor 
Jones (1908) and Herbert L. Buzzell 
(1893). 

The memorial service was followed by 
an informal supper at the home of Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Snow, after which all ad- 
journed to the commencement exercises. 
During the day the trustees held their 
semi-annual meeting. 

The list of those receiving the degree 
of bachelor of divinity follows. Among 
these were two men of earlier classes: 
Rey. Edward Perry Daniels, minister of 
the First Parish Church in Concord, 
Mass., was graduated from the School in 
the class of 1914. In January, 1982, he 

(Continued on page 447) 
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An Unlovely Opposition 


HAT SPIRIT which sometimes becomes hate- 
ale ful and is always unlovely in the face of op- 
position—we mean the hardened conserva- 
tive spirit—has been manifesting itself in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts because the Gov- 
ernor has appointed a liberal (or radical), in the 
person of the eminent and learned professor of 
the Harvard Law School, Felix Frankfurter, to a 
vacant place on the Supreme Court. 

Ours not to trench on personal or partisan or 
even political preserves. These things let us pass 
by. We do so the more readily because we are con- 
fident that the intelligence and fairness of the 
community will prevail and that Frankfurter will 
be confirmed a justice and will continue his career 
in the high cause of human rights and human 
freedom for a great constituency. What we desire 
to do here is to rebuke with utmost force and feel- 
ing the presumptuous attitude of men who think 
they are the State. By what right does a static, 
stiff-necked person who has a rigid idea of what 
a leader of justice should be become vocal and even 
vehement against another person of unimpeachable 
integrity, and denounce him as unfit, simply be- 
cause the latter does not hold to the same philoso- 
phy as the former? 

We who count ourselves liberal are always 
aware of this tyrannous attitude of men—mostly 
poor Americans—who because they know the in- 
ertia of the masses and assume the privilege of 
the status quo, can usually count on numbers and 
get away with civic homicide. A liberal, let us 
say, is more of an American than a conservative, 
and always has been. This country’s progress is a 
history of liberalism. Liberals and radicals con- 
ceived America, gave their political philosophy, 
their fortunes, and their blood for it, founded 


| 


their societies of Sons and of Daughters of the: 
Revolution, and brought it onward to this day and. 
to our present high estate. | 

At every stage it 


usually degenerated into a reactionary, who hold 


fast to that which is no longer good but ancient 


and decayed. And yet does one ever hear of any) 
such wretched behavior as his on the part of a4 


i 
has been the cota 


) 


- 
a 


liberal toward a conservative? He dislikes the con-)) 

servative’s ideas quite as much as the conservativel!’ 
. . . . e i a 

dislikes his ideas, but he does not deny him the 


right to be heard, he does not say he is unsuited] 
for office, he does not stay his advancement, be-| 


cause the very soul of the liberal is tolerant andj 
broad. Otherwise he is no liberal. His desire isif 


that all of our institutions be governed by divers} 
minds in a truly representative way. He would naj 
more fayor a court all liberal than a court alll 
conservative. | 

One of the glories of the Supreme Court of the 
United States is its well-balanced character in 
point of philosophic attitude. Its members range 
from far right to extreme left, and we get in conse- 
quence more nearly today than at any time in oun 
history a balanced court and even justice. Balance 
in all things is a fundamental verity. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts will profit by the accession 
of a fresh stream of thought, and justice in Massa; 
chusetts will be heightened for the common go 
by the constant and persuasive influence of 4 
genuine liberal of vital profundity, luminous hu 
manity, and social comprehension. 


More Prohtbition Notes 


IF SIGNIFICANCE TO ALL the churches 
Cn) is the soaking wet platform plank adoptay 

by the Democratic Party in convention. Thq 
action will cost them several millions of votes, net} 
as we shall see when their gains are subtracte 
from their losses next November. 

While drink is not our primary Presidentia, 
issue, this bold stand brings it forward and there 
it will remain. How stupid politicians are! Thex 
never seem able to reason a thing down to its ele 
mental terms, nor to understand the inwardness}j 
of the people’s mind. When they declare for rel 

| 


peal, they declare for drink. Yet any one of them 
would shudder at a son’s or daughter’s addictio 
and as for an employe, if the head of the usneal 
so much as smelled drink on the breath of a for 
man or an elevator operator, he would either wate 
him suspiciously or discharge him on the spot 
There is no way out of this horrid drink evil bud 
the extermination of every agency which violated 
the law. If it is a slow and exasperating proces 
with setbacks and failures, can we not have ths 
sense to see that all other evils are most impen 
fectly corrected? We press on without compromise 
We neither relax nor nullify the law. | 
We are also moved by a higher consideration. I) 
is illustrated by an actual incident. Two men 
early middle age, prosperous in business and phys 
ically upstanding, were talking about prohibitio i 
Said one, “I like a drink. I can take it and I cai 
let it alone, but there are a lot of d fools whi 
can’t. For their sakes I give it up.” That is th} 
social spirit, unaffected and rudely magnificent. 
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We wish John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had more of 
this spirit genuinely in him. He has been unfor- 
tunately let down in his repeal advocacy by a per- 
tinacious press agent who can make the first page 
for his “client” almost at will. Mr. Rockefeller 
ought to know, honest as he means to be, that the 
poll of The Literary Digest shows not wet but dry 
sentiment. Dr. Richard ©. Cabot has analyzed the 
figures. Of more than twenty million ballots sent 
out, less than three and one-half million, or only 
161% per cent., voted wet, though postage was pre- 
paid. If the people are clamoring for repeal, why 
did more than sixteen million not take enough in- 
terest to mark the postcard and put it in the mail? 

Of the wet votes received, nearly two and one- 
half million, or 70 per cent., came from the twelve 
States containing the big cities, which are always 
“on the side of liquor’. The rest of the votes, or 
30 per cent., came from the remaining thirty-six 
States. It is a fact that the dries were not urged to 
vote, and besides, having the law they want, they 
did not feel the urgency nearly as strongly as those 
who want to destroy it. We agree with Dr. Cabot 
that the wet ballyhoo will die down after the 
election. 


Our Railroads Tomorrow 


MERICA’S GREATEST AUTHORITY on 
the railroads is Prof. William Z. Ripley, of 
Harvard University. His service to the 

Federal Government during the war and since; 
his masterly books and review articles, and his 
socio-philosophic interpretation of economic condi- 
tions, especially as applied to railroads, give him 
a distinction in this field that excels that of any 
thinker in the country. - 

He has contributed a series of syndicated rail- 
road articles to the press; in The Times, New York, 
we read after him, “Many people are persuaded 
that the end of railroad things has come, even 
though they believe the production of foodstuffs, 
clothing, fuel, and even of steel will continue.’ The 
bearing of this belief upon the people as a whole 
is our justification for placing certain facts and 
reasonings therefrom in the columns of this reli- 
gious journal. 

First, there are more than a million individuals 
who own railroad stocks, with an ever-increasing 
proportion holding small lots. Professor Ripley 
believes the number of people who hold bonds is 
greater than the number who hold stocks. Through 
savings banks, life insurance companies, and vari- 
ous trusts, “the popular interest is prodigiously 
multiplied”, because of the fact that the assets of 
such companies are tied up with railroad securi- 
ties. That there has been a sanctity of faith in rail- 
road bonds is illustrated by the law in New York 
State, which provides that rail bonds of the face 
value of seven and one-half billion dollars may be 
purchased for savings bank and trustee invest- 
ment. As a matter of fact in that State something 
like $600,000,000 of the assets of savings banks 
are thus constituted. This gives an idea of the stake 
of the people in the railroads. 
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Is their private property duly safeguarded in 
America? The present price of railroad securities 
has brought thousands of holders large and small 
to a state of hysteria. Savings have been wiped 
out, old age ruined. The paralyzing conviction 
that the railroads are done for has extended to 
other things, but these are not so important as 
the railroads, which in our economic and social 
life holds first place. If it is true in times of peace, 
it is also true in time of war. 

Why, asks Professor Ripley, were the transcon- 
tinental railways subsidized by the United States 
Government in 1863? To tie in California with the 
North in a critical juncture. Why did the Govern- 
ment again take over the administration of the 
roads in 1917? Six and one-half million troops 
were moved from 4,500 points to the training 
camps. “The most stupendous troop movement in 
history”. As for freight, in just one month, August, 
1918, 55,000,000 tons were transported. By any 
other means of carriage, there would not have been 
men enough left over to go overseas. Similar mar- 
velous things were achieved by governmentally con- 
trolled railroads in France, Great Britain, Italy, 
and Germany. 

Says Professor Ripley, “In view of the facts, it 
is inconceivable that the United States, as a nation, 
can go on without railroad transportation.” The 
railroads will come back surprisingly when normal 
revival occurs, provided they get an even break in 
competition under the law. They serve the national 
defense and security, a multitude of employees are 
kept at work, tens of millions of people’s savings 
are involved. The question is, Who will run the 
railroads, and how? It is because matters are so 
desperate, says Professor Ripley, that “the convic- 
tion must follow that requisite public action will 
speedily be taken whereby the soundness of the 
business may be restored”. 


The Hypothetical Something 


OWN THE AGES, the status of the prophet 
does not change. He is as unpopular and 
powerful as he eyer was. We people who put 

hiin in our pulpits and sometimes dare him to say 
the very things we have our churches for, will 
recognize the truth in a brief passage by Prof. 
Walter M. Horton, taken from his new book, “A 
Psychological Approach to Theology”. 


. 
Nothing is frailer to look upon than a prophet [says Profes- 
sor Horton]. He stands alone, “a reed shaken by the wind”, 
with the whole social order arrayed against him, and only 
what he calls “God’—an invisible, intangible, hypothetical 
Something—on his side! Yet when such a man appears, the 
established order quakes to its core; and the authorities, quick 
to detect a threat against their vital interests, clap him in 
jail or hurry him off to the scaffold. They sense a certain mys- 
terious power in him, and they are not mistaken; for though 
it is easy to capture and slay him, it is not so easy to kill the 
spirit that resides in him. That spirit has in it an insurgence 
and resurgence like that of life itself. Its influence streams 

out, unimpeded by prison walls. It rises from the dead. 


As announced, THE REGISTER begins, with this 
issue, the publication of a fortnightly edition until 
the end of the summer. 
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Admiration 


Our whole life is one continuous, if often unconscious, certainty that 
the beautiful images we cannot help gathering on the way must, in the 
near future, become realities and transform our humdrum existence. The 
moment admiration comes into play, not only does the level of pleasure 
rise at once, but it becomes tinged with ethical distinction. 

—Ernrst Dimnet, What We Live By. 


Modern India’s Religion 


Tur RBLIGIONS AND HippDHN CULTS OF 
InpiA. By Lieut.-General Sir George MacMunn, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 

On the whole, an excellent book for 
those who wish a concise survey of the 
religions of India. It is, however, amazing 
that the Macmillan Company should have 
permitted a book to be issued from its 
press so full of typographical errors, 
manifestly due to hasty proof reading. 
There is hardly a page without at least 
one, and many pages have several. 

In spite of this criticism the author has 
a pleasant style, sympathetic understand- 
ing of the religions with which he deals, 
and every evidence of wide reading and 
thorough knowledge. His intimate con- 
tact with the Indian people over a term 
of years gives a vital touch which is so 
often missing in a scholarly dissertation. 
When he has occasion to refer to the 
British in India his sentences are almost 
maudlin in their sentimentality, as for 
instance: “Humble folk the world round 
are the Briton’s care, who study their 
needs, problems and future with often 
enthusiastic affection.”’ These gentle emo- 
tions, stirred by the thought of British 
rule, seem readily to pass over into their 
opposites, as in referring to Miss Mayo’s 
determination to go to India and see for 
herself, he says: “Then struck by the 
bitter campaign of spite that the United 
States, to their shame, allows to go on 
against Great Britain in India, se Nat- 
urally the author has an affectionate re- 
gard for Miss Mayo’s work, though even 
he seems to be a little troubled lest her 
reading public get an exaggerated idea 
of the extent of the evils in which she 
delights. Gandhi comes into the picture 
only once or twice, and then to receive 
deprecatory comment: “For ten years 
and more has viceroy after viceroy called 
on Mr. Gandhi to ‘come let us reason 
together’, to help at the wheel of progress, 
to save the girl wives, to rescue the out- 
casts from outlawry, and generally to 
bear a hand in the work, to lead an ad- 
vanced political wing, to do anything use- 
ful and helpful and human.” 

In his paragraphs ‘on the bomb throw- 
ers he forces his religious thesis so as to 
make the Goddess Kali responsible for a 
form of behavior to which the violent 
element in a reyolution always resorts 
and makes an amazing insinuation: “Hyen 
the most kindly may fall to this blood 
lust, the saintly Baba Gandhi may at any 
time be afflicted like his followers at 
Cawnpore with this desire to destroy.” 


The bulk of the book, however, is a 
discussion of what its title suggests and 
gives the person interested in religion a 
very concise and intelligent insight. For 
one who bears in mind the stirring times 
in which the book is produced by an of- 
ficer of the dominating power, and can 
make the occasional allowance necessary, 
the book is well worth reading. The more 
the faiths of that parliament of religions 
which India is are known and appre- 
ciated, the more a tolerant and liberal 
religious spirit is certain to be spread. 

Jo Hew. 


Literature in the Pulpit 


Tun Uses or LIT®RATURE IN THD PULPIT. 
By Oswald W. 8S. McCall. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, $1.50. 


Dr. McCall, an Australian by birth and 
training, is minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, and this volume comes white-hot 
from his own experience and conviction. 
It is inspired and inspiring, and ought to 
be in the hands of all ministers, and es- 
pecially of all theological students. It 
meets a very definite need in placing em- 
phasis on the necessity of the minister’s 
making the artistic approach, both to his 
own book and to life as a whole. In the 
main, it is the kind of book one would 
like to have written oneself. Dr. McCall 
is at Some pains to make his message 
definitely Christocentric, but apart from 
this emphasis there is not a point which 
is not an underscoring of a vital need in 
all preaching worthy of the name. The 
gist of the book is to be found in the fol- 
lowing quotation: “A preacher should be 
a thinker. Literature helps him to think. 
The preacher should be large in human 
experience and sympathy. Literature is 
passionate with these. The preacher 
should be able to state what he thinks 
and feels. Literature is the great tutor 
in the art of statement.” 

A valuable introduction discusses spir- 
itedly “This Ministry in the Modern 
World”. The three main divisions are 
“Literature’s Value in the Building of the 
Preacher’, “Its Employment in the Illus- 
tration of His Message’, “Its Service in 
the Embassy of Christ”. The whole 
volume is an admirable illustration of 
what it means to drink from the deep 
fountain of artistic inspiration. It is spa- 
cious yet pithy, simple, yet profound. Quo- 
tations from a wide variety of sources 
give fitting illustration of the truths ex- 
pressed. H. H. 
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Fosdick’s Faith 


As I Sen Rexicion. By Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$2.00. 


Readers of Harper’s Magazine will 


recognize the chapters of this book as 


having appeared in that periodical during 
the past year. They were well worth re- 


publication. In freeing men’s minds from |} 


the bondage of ancient superstitions and 


of conventional creeds Dr. Fosdick has — 


rendered valiant service. Consistently his 
influence is exerted in behalf of sincerity 
and intellectual honesty. With the passing 
years he grows less orthodox and more 
outspokenly progressive. This book is a 
confession of faith. Herein the minister 
of the Riverside Church proclaims what 
Christianity means to him, 
notable for its 


‘fact of the Christian religion 
sacredness of personality, he proceeds 
to weigh the chances of the survival of 
such a faith in a world so disillusioned 
and materialistic as our own. His dis- 
cussion includes a searching analysis of 
humanism. The book concludes with a 


brilliant declaration of the impossibility © 


of divorcing morals from religion. Hven 
those who disagree with the author’s con- 
clusions must concede his depth of thought, 
clarity of expression, candor, and Ssin- 


cerity. Although Dr. Fosdick’s disposition | 


is essentially Unitarian, in his own field, 
with his own weapons, he is manifestly 
fighting the same battle as we are in be- 
half of religious liberty and of a better 
world. A.R. H. 


“The Fisher of Men” 


Son or THUNDER: A STUDY OF THE LIFA 
AND WORK or JOHN OF BEHTHSAIDA, FISHER OF 
MEN, By J. P. D. Llwyd. New York: Ray Llong 
and Richard R. Smith, Inc. $1.50. 


Dean of All Saints’ Cathedral, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, and a distinguished preacher, 
Dr. Llwyd has written, not a critical 
study of the Beloved Disciple, but a 


poetical interpretation. He is, as Robert | 


Norwood says in an introduction, “a 
mystic of the high order of Celts’; and 
while his book is of doubtful value as 
biography and he draws very freely upon 
his imagination, no one can read it with- 
out appreciating its charm, the cadence of 


its music and the sincerity of its writing. | 
The first part pictures the young apostle | 


and his relation to Jesus, the second 


traces the years thereafter until his death. | 


Dr. Liwyd, against the best modern 


scholarship, credits John with the author- | 
ship of the Fourth Gospel and the Book | 


of the Revelation. Into his hands he places 


the torch of Christian leadership after | 
the death of Paul and Peter; and it was | 
John, he says, who chose and made effec- 


tive for the policy of the early church, 
the “principle of fatherhood”, that is, of 


episcopacy, without its later development | 


into worldly hierarchies. The tortuous in- 

terpretations of the symbols of the Apoc- 

alypse might well have been omitted. 
FRB. S 


in language | 
entire freedom from |} 
conventionality. Asserting that the central || 
is the ||P 
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A Chaplain’s Prayers 


THE OPENING OF THE Hovusn. By Abbot 
Peterson. Boston: The Beacon Press. $1.00. 

Thirty-seven prayers offered at the 
House of Representatives of Massachu- 
setts by its chaplain, an esteemed Uni- 
tarian minister, with a Foreword by the 
Speaker, Hon. Leverett Saltonstall. In- 
eluded in the book is a complete list of 
the past chaplains of the House, a list 
naturally including many noted Unitarian 
names. 

Mr. Peterson’s prayers are character- 
ized by brevity, beauty, and power. They 
can readily be divided into two groups: 
those which treat of such subjects as 
Lincoln’s Birthday and the Washington 
Bicentennial; and those concerned with 
such virtues as integrity, reliance, and a 
conciliatory spirit. 

Familiar with the constituency of the 
Massachusetts House, we can readily 

understand the inclusion of the prayer 
about St. Patrick. (hasan 


Von Bulow Continues 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE VON BuLow. Volume III. 
The World War and Germany’s Collapse. Illuws- 
trated. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
$5.00. 

In our opinion, the majority of the re- 
viewers of the third volume of Prince 
yon Biilow’s autobiography have done 

both the book and its author scant justice. 

Almost to a man, the commentators in 
this country have stressed this as the 
work of a disappointed man, weak, and 
consumed with envy. We do not concur. 
Like its predecessors, this is one of the 
most valuable source-books of European 
history during the opening years of the 
present century. Hereafter, no student of 
foreign affairs, particularly of the politi- 
eal conditions preparatory to the World 
War on the German side, can afford to 
neglect its contents. 

For many years Prince von Biilow was 
the virtual ruler of the German Empire. 
A diplomat of long experience, a man of 
eulture and vision, a sincere patriot, 
thoroughly versed in questions both in- 
ternational and domestic, he rendered his 
country valuable service. Entirely natural 

was it, that after his summary dismissal 
‘from office, he should view the administra- 
tion of his successor in a spirit of criti- 
cism not entirely free from personal bias. 
But to waive aside his observations as 
the opinions of an incorrigible sorehead 
is manifestly unfair. 

Not without reason, does he feel that 
if he had remained in office, the collapse 
of the Empire, even the cataclysm of the 
war, would have been averted. For what 
happened in 1914, he holds Bethmann- 
Hollweg and his colleagues in the ministry 

of foreign affairs directly responsible. 
Had they been wiser and more experi- 
enced, and had a different man than 
Wilhelm II. been Kaiser, Austria would 
not have been able to pull the wool over 
the eyes of the officials at the Wilhelm- 
‘strasse, and the outcome would have been 
far different from what it was. This con- 
yiction yon Biilow does not hesitate to 
declare. But he evidently tries to be fair. 


e 
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While he does not conceal his feelings, 
his criticisms are constructive, and he 
gives sound reasons for them. Giving the 
man credit for who and what he was, and 
for what he had already accomplished, 
while taking into consideration what 
came to pass, the wonder is that his 
memories are as impartial as they are. 

This volume covers the ten years from 
the author’s retirement from the chan- 
cellorship to the months before his death 
in 1919. He narrates his personal ex- 
periences as far as and through the war, 
the most interesting being the story of 
the months spent in Rome, whither he 
was sent as Ambassador Extraordinary 
in a vain attempt to prevent Italy from 
joining the Allies. Like the two volumes 
previously published, these memoirs 
abound in vivid pen-pictures of various ce- 
lebrities at home and abroad. Prince von 
Biilow’s previous estimates of the charac- 
ter of Wilhelm II. receive further sub- 
stantiation. At the same time, his writing 
does much to reveal his own personality. 
Naturally, there is manifest a weakening 
of his powers as he approaches his end. 
His closing chapters are obviously those 
of a man old, tired, disillusioned. But as 
an inside view of the life of the Reich 
in the years immediately preceding the 
Republic, the book is intensely interesting. 
The fourth and final volume of these remi- 
niscences, wherein the writer describes his 
childhood, youth, and earlier experiences 
as a diplomat, will appear in the autumn. 

AG REL. 


Christianity Alert 


CHRISTIANITY AND THH New WORLD. By 
F. R. Barry. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$3.00. 

Dr. Barry, fellow and tutor of Baliol 
College, Oxford, and Chaplain to His 
Majesty the King, sees that the task of 
Christianity is to relate religious to non- 
religious values; in short, to re-establish 
the “relevance of Christianity”. The 
underlying idea of the book may be ex- 
pressed, in the words of Baron von Hiigel, 
as “the attempt to unite a spirit of attach- 
ment to the world and detachment from 
it’. Refreshing and prophetic are the au- 
thor’s reflections on theology, ethics, hu- 
manism, the family, the state, wealth, and 
worship. His point of view is so well “in- 
tegrated” with contemporary religious lit- 
erature as to furnish an unusually able 
introduction to twentieth century thought. 

Tab IN 


, 


On Being Alive 
On Brine ALivy. By Walter Russell Bowie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 


As wholesome and convincing a book 
as we have met in many a day. It is 
simple, yet fundamental. The rector of 
Grace Bpiscopal Church, New York, has 
poured his own vitality into these pages, 
for no one who was not very much alive, 
could have written them. To read is to 
be made aware how much asleep one has 
been, how unaware of the significance of 
the seeming commonplace. Three _ lec- 
{ures delivered at the Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia comprise half the book. 
The titles of the chapters are a genuine 
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indication of the contents: “Being Alive 
to the Beauty of the Earth”; “Being Alive 
to People’; “Being Alive to Truth”; 
“Being Alive to Poetry”; “Being Alive to 
God”; “On Life After Death’. The whole 
is an indictment of modern society which, 
on losing its external possessions, con- 
fronts an inner emptiness. A volume that 
might well have as its text those fine 
words of John Ruskin’s, ‘‘There is no 
wealth but Life.” All who have to speak 
to young people will find here a mine of 
material. H. H. 


’ 

Edward Thompson’s Anthology 

O Worup INVISIBLE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
RELIGIOUS PoptTry. Compiled by Edward 
Thompson. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

selieving that religion rises in solitude, 
when the soul is face to face with God, 


Mr. Thompson has made a magnificent 
selection of religious poetry, that for 
grandeur, power, and beauty is unsur- 


passed. “Israel in exile—the Sufi in desert 
wandering—Kamprasad pleading and 
wrestling with the personification of his 
land’s capricious cruelty and kindness— 
Emily Bronté content to pass to even 
bleaker and wider moors, beyond this 
plane of time and space—Francis Thomp- 
son in a moment of vision seeing his 
whole lifetime of poverty and ecstasy— 
from such experiences faith has been 
wrung which seems to do what no reason- 
ing can achieve, make man’s futility and 
wretchedness an irrelevance.” From poet 
after poet, the world over, this faith is 
here poured in strength and in vigor that 
has the saving grace of true religion. 
M.H., JR. 


Padraic Colum’s Enchantment 


PorMsS. By Padraic Colum. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Anyone who cares about Irish poetry 
(which means any lover of sheer poetry) 
should read this collection for the delight 
of his soul! AHF “fostered” Colum—mag- 
nificent AE, who is always looking for 
poets among his common folk where 
poetry keeps safe through a long night 
like fire banked with ashes. Here are 
Colum’s best known lyrics, some new 
poems and a choicer translation of “I 
Shall Not Die for Thee” than the one in 
Sharp and Mattay’s Lyra Celtica. Here 
is enchantment to divert us “from reek of 
the smoke and cold of the floor, and the 
peering of things across the half-door”. 

R. H. 


Tabloid Review 


THp CHALLENGE THAT CHANGED THE WORLD. 
By Ensign B. Stebbins. Philadelphia: Dorrance 
and Company, Inc. $1.75. 

The depression is responsible for many 
things. The latest is this novel. Like most 
things that come out of the depression, 
Secretary Wilbur to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the novel is of doubtful worth. 
The story is so cluttered up with propa- 
ganda for a nice wholesome world and the 
propaganda is so cluttered up with the 
story that this reviewer found it very 
difficult going. R. 0. D. 
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A Navy Missionary 


Organ in memory of his evangelist father given to 
Senexet House by Dr. Westwood 


R. HORACE WESTWOOD, mission 
LD preacher of the Unitarian Lay- 

men’s League, has presented a 
small organ to Senexet House, the Unita- 
rian Retreat at Putnam, Conn., in memory 
of his father, John Westwood, a navvy 
missionary in England, who later in his 
life came to the United States and labored 
as a Methodist minister. The organ which 
is installed in the chapel was used in the 
devotional services of the recent meet- 
ing of the staff members of the several 
Unitarian organizations at Senexet House. 
Speaking at that time of his father and 
his work, Dr. Westwood said: 

“The first railroads were built in Great 
Britain a little less than a century ago. 
In the course of their expansion, there 
grew up a particular form of mobile labor 
to meet their needs, which within a gen- 
eration, became a distinct social type. The 
railroad builder, or ‘navvy’, aS he was 
called, traveled (usually tramped) from 
place to place as the rails were laid. In 
time, there grew portable ‘navvy’ villages 
built of corrugated iron, with huts, lodg- 
ing houses, recreation centers, etc., in the 
midst of which would be usually a cor- 
rugated iron church and parsonage. These 
villages were moved practically overnight 
by the contractors as new sections of line 
were laid. 

“Though unorganized, as we understand 
labor organization today, the navvies were 
sufficiently class conscious to constitute, 
in effect, a guild. They were a proud lot. 
Sufficient unto themselves, they rarely 
mingled with the natives of nearby vil- 
lages or towns and woe betide the con- 
tractor who dared to employ native help. 
For the ‘native’ constituted a ‘scab’ and 
his employment meant rioting or a strike. 

“Naturally, the navvy developed his 
own peculiar traits, with distinctive social 
and religious needs. So in the middle of 
the last century there was organized ‘The 
Navvy Mission Society’, of which, for 
many years, my father was a beloved and 
honored missioner. 

“As I recall my boyhood, seldom did we 
live in any place more than a few months 
at a time, so that by the time { was four- 
teen the entire landscape of England was 
as an open and familiar book. Father 

. would have under his care the nayvies 
employed on a section of line anywhere 
from fifteen to thirty miles in length. 
With his tricycle and concertina, he would 
cycle from group to group and from gang 
to gang, holding services, visiting families, 
succoring the sick, developing recreational 
centers and otherwise ministering to their 
needs. Often have I accompanied him, 
seated on an improvised seat at the rear 
of his tricycle. Sometimes we would come 
across a ‘gang’ at lunch in a railroad 
cutting. Out would come the concertina. 
Father would sing and play, offer a few 


words of prayer and give a brief ex- 
hortation. Sometimes he would take me 


with him to visit some injured navvy in 
a hospital, or to call upon families living 
in iron huts or rented cottages in a nearby 


village. Sometimes I would play for him 
on a little portable organ in the portable 
chapel. 

“My most vivid recollection of my 
father is in connection with St. Andrew’s 
Mission in Gt. Grimsby, England, for 
father was missioner there during the 
building of one of Grimsby’s great docks. 
(The navvies were dock builders also.) 
While there, the fishermen who frequented 
the port also came under his care. On a 
Sunday morning, we would take the little 
organ to some section of the dock and 
there, under the shelter of the pontoon, 
hold our morning service. There would be 
concertina and organ duets, vocal solos, 


the singing of hymns, Scripture and ad- 
dress. The crowd, sometimes small and 


sometimes large, would gather round and 


join in. Again, at the evening service in 
the chapel, the organ and concertina 


would he in evidence. 
“The little organ, placed in the chapel 
of this retreat and used for the first time 


Liberal Views of Dean Marquis of Detroit 
Alarm the Orthodox and Please Dr. Reccorq 


address by Dean S. 8S 


RECENT ress by é Sees 
A Marquis, one of the best known 

and most highly respected clergy- 
men of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the vicinity of Detroit, has created a 
near sensation. It was delivered before 
the Pastors’ Union. In it Dean Marquis 
declared that Christianity is not the re- 
ligion of Jesus. It is the religion of Jesus 
crusted over and stified by the ecclesi- 
astical and theological accretions of the 
centuries. This traditional Christianity 
must be done away with if the religion of 
Jesus is to live. 

The address was printed in full in a 
local paper and aroused immediate crit- 
icism and condemnation on the part of 
the more conservative ministers. One of 
these, a Baptist minister, directed his 
attack, not against Dean Marquis in par- 
ticular but against modernism in general, 
which he identified with Unitarianism 
and traced to its source in- German ra- 
tionalism. He declared that men like Dean 
Marquis and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
find favor with Unitarians because they 
are boring from within and thus doing 
a work of destruction which could not be 
done from the outside. He asked perti- 


nently why these men did not organize 
their own churches or preach from the 


pulpits of liberal churches instead of re- 
maining within an evangelical commun- 
ion, eating its bread, taking its money, 
filling its pulpits, while out of accord 
with its creed. This brought a reply from 
Dr. Augustus P. Reecord of the First 
Unitarian Church, Detroit, in a sermon 
from which the following extract ap- 
peared in two of the Detroit papers: 
“A careful reading of Dean Marquis’s 
address reveals nothing strange or start- 
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at this conference of denominational e3 
ecutives, is a humble tribute given by nq) 
wife and myself to his memory. Soa} 
after I came to America he emigrate} 
with the rest of the family and labore 
as a Methodist minister in the Detroi] 
and Iowa conferences. My joining thip. 
Unitarian Fellowship was a severe plo 
to him. But there came the moment qj 
spiritual reconciliation. Never can I forge|| 
preaching for him in 1911 in a little Low) 
city. After the service, when we bad rj 
tired to the parsonage, lapsing into thy 
Yorkshire vernacular he said, ‘Lad! tho 
mayest be right and I may be wrong. Bu} 
I’m too old to change now. God bless yal 
anyhow.’ : 

“Prom that day onward, my miniail 
was to him even as his own. I last sa? 
him in the flesh on my way Hast to accey 
the call extended me by the Laymen) 
League to become its mission preacher. | 

“This little organ is almost the exa 
duplicate of the one I used to play fd 
him. The inscription it bears, ‘In Memor 
of John Westwood, 1851-1927, Navw 
Missionary—Evangelist’, epitomizes a id 
spent in entire consecration to the servi 
of Him whom he loved to call ‘Mast 
and Lord’.” 


ling. There is not a statement which hé 
not its parallel in the writing of Williat 
Bllery Channing or Theodore Parke 
What is strange is the source. Utterd 
by a Unitarian or a Universalist minis 
they would not occasion a ripple. Uttere 
by a minister in good and regular stand 
ing in an evangelical church, they of 
casion a sensation. | 
“Strangest of ail is the fact that thes 
statements are true. They indicate th 
trend in present-day religion. Identifyiz 
modernism with Unitarianism is not 
argument. Tracing it to its source 
German rationalism is not a refutatio} 
Just as these modernist preachers are Ssaj 
ing today what Unitarian and Un 
yersalist ministers have been  sayixj 
for more than a century and hay 
been religiously ostracized for so doin) 


impunity what these ministers are sa 
ing today, and for which they are classé 
with Unitarians, heretics, and unbeliever? 

“Meanwhile, religious liberals evertf 
where are grateful for their aid.. He 
is an identical movement, differing i 
name and belated in appearance, and y 
starting with the same assumptions ar 


goal. While we cannot but deplore tk 
fact that these men do not have t 
courage of their convictions and hesitaq]] 
to come out and take their stand wit] 
those who have done the pioneering ar 
endured the obloquy which it has entail 
nevertheless we rejoice that this ne 
gospel is being heard and welcomed 
multitudes of men and women who coullf/ 
not be induced to come within the wall 
of an ayowedly liberal church,” 
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Church to Resume, Lincoln Centre, Chicago, 
Uniting Activities in Religious Meetings 


Dr. C. W. Reese at confluence of racial, industrial streams 


LL Souls Church of Abraham MLin- 
coln Centre, Chicago, which is af- 
filiated with the American Unita- 

rian Association, will resume regular wor- 
ship in October, under the direction of 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, dean of the Centre. 
The various civic, educational, and social 
activities of the Centre will thus be 
balanced and united by the interpretive 
spirit of religion. It is expected that cer- 
tain physical changes suitable for a reli- 
gious meeting-place will be made in the 
auditorium. Of the work of Dr. Reese 
in the city of Chicago, a staff writer of 
The Daily News, Gifford Ernest, writes in 
part as follows :— 

When Dr. Curtis W. Reese came to the 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, 700 Oakwood 
Boulevard, as its dean, he began a work 
with which he had wanted to become 
identified sixteen years before as an asso- 
ciate of Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, its 
founder. 

The scholarly dean’s wish materialized 
through force of circumstances which 
were logical, if not providential. It is 
not strange that a centre such as this, 
which was molded so largely by its 
founder as an experiment in democratic 
fellowship and service, should seek an- 
other youthful-spirited social philosopher 
to direct its activities. And Dr. Reese’s 
gravitation to the post was inevitable. 

Who but an “independent radical’, as 
this tall, easy-bearing man with plenty 
of steel-gray hair to frame a somewhat 
angular and agreeable face, calls himself, 
could administer such an institution as 
Lincoln Centre? It is the expression of the 
most diversified and complex social situa- 
tion in Chicago. 

Located at the confluence of racial 
streams of the great industrial district, 
that spreads south and west from the 
heart of the city, the Centre provides a 
free fellowship for all the diverse and 
contradictory elements of this commu- 
nity. Dr. Reese is quite at home in the 
very midst of an economic, racial, and 
social situation that would confuse a dif- 

-ferently trained and tempered man. 

Some persons attribute his evangelistic 
attitude toward the solution of the social 
problems of the day to his early religious 
training. Whatever the source, he is a 
zealous apostle of the rights of man and 
unites all elements of the city in a fel- 
lowship that rides the tide of reaction 
and radicalism without social catas- 
trophe. In Lincoln Centre, Jew and 
Gentile, white and colored, anarchist and 
communist, labor and capital, atheist and 
theist, all find a place to talk, argue, dis- 
agree, and agree sometimes. 

Dr. Reese is himself something of each 
of the various sections of beliefs that use 
Lincoln Centre as a social centre. He 
understands how persons come to be 
anarchists, atheists, Christians, eapital- 
ists, communists, and what not. And that 
is why he calls himself an “independent 
‘padical”. He doesn’t permit anyone to 


stick a label on him, for his philosophy 
cannot be delimited by a _ classification 
which excludes so much of another in 
which there is much good. 

“Tt is a wholesome thing’, says Dr. 
Reese, “to promote human well-being on 
the basis of the widest possible personal 
freedom that is consistent with a _ co- 
operative social order.” 


Parish History Prize 


Offered for the best essay ona church in 
the Unitarian Fellowship 


Following is an announcement of a 
prize to be awarded by the Unitarian 
Historical Society :— 

For the best new history of a parish in 
the Unitarian Fellowship, submitted for 
judgment not later than May 1, 1933, a 
prize of $50.00 is offered by the Unita- 
rian Historical Society. Narratives con- 
taining not less than 3,000 words may be 
delivered in typewritten or printed form 
to the librarian of the society, Mrs. 
George F. Patterson, at 25 Beacon Street. 
Boston, Mass. While the writers are nof 
constrained to any uniform plan, the nar- 
ratives should satisfy the needs of per- 
sons who desire precise statements of the 
founding of the parish, its type of organ- 
ization, the conditions for church mem- 
bership, exact dates of ordinations, instal- 
lations, terminations of ministries, the 
development of agencies for religious in- 
struction of the young and for the wel- 
fare of the local or wider community. It 
is suggested that the official records of 
the parish may be supplemented by con- 
sultation of local newspapers, family 
papers, and printed biographies and that 
an effort be made to record the general 
character of religious thought of suecces- 
sive pastorates. It will be of advantage 
also to indicate materials relating to the 
subject which may be found in local l- 
braries and local publications. 

It is required that a duplicate copy of 
every such history be donated for preser- 
ation in the Unitarian Historical Library, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., to be of 
assistance to persons pursuing various in- 
quiries and to provide local detail for his- 
torians whose aim is to construct a cul- 
tural history of our country. 

CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, 
President, Unitarian Historical Society. 
: Francis A. CHRISTIE, 
Chairman of special committee. 


Community Services, Reading, Mass. 


The Unitarian Community Church of 
Reading, Mass., has united with the Bap- 
Methodist 


tist, Congregational and 

churches in union services for the 
summer. These community services are 
held in the Unitarian church July 95 
and 10; and the minister, Rey. Marion 
Franklin Ham, will serve as the resi- 


dent minister for the town during these 


two weeks, 
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Church Attendance Records 


Laymen’s League completes ten years of 
figures, and later will analyze them 

The First Unitarian Church in Ware, 
Mass., and the Harvard Street Unitarian 
Church in Cambridge, Mass., realized an 
increase of forty-nine per cent. in attend- 
ance at the Sunday morning services dur- 
ing the past year. These parishes head the 
list of churches that sent complete reports 
on churchgoing to headquarters of the 
Laymen’s League in its church attendance 
campaign. The figures cover the period 
from November, 1931, through April, 1932. 

A forty-five per cent. growth in the con- 
gregation was reported from the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Keokuk, Iowa. In Somer- 
ville, Mass., where the Second Church 
united with the First Church, the increase 
was thirty-eight per cent. Among other in- 
ereases were: Fall River, Mass., 35 per 
cent.; Rochester, N.Y., 28; Medfield, 
Mass., 27; Braintree, Mass., 23; Hacken- 
sack, N.J., 20; Providence, R:I., First, 
19: Uxbridge, Mass., and Boston, Mass., 
Church of the Disciples, 18; Davenport, 
Towa, 16; Peabody, Mass., 15; Winchester, 
Mass., and Boston, First, 14; New York 
City, All Souls, and Beverly, Mass.,. 11; 
Mendon, Mass., and Louisville, Ky., 
Clifton, 10. 

Records with one month lacking in the 
returns showed an increase at Newburgh, 
N.Y., of seventy-nine per cent., at Norwell, 
Mass., of forty-one per cent., at Ellsworth, 
Me., of thirty-seven per cent., and at 
Clinton, Mass., of seventeen per cent. 

The gathering of attendance statistics. 
known as the “Chureh Attendance Cam- 
paign”, is to be discontinued by the 
League. This was voted by the League 
Council at its meeting in May on recom- 
mendation of the League staff as noted 


in the report of the secretary, Ival 
MePeak. The report said, in part: 
“Whatever. value the statistics might 


have for analyzing the facts that influence 
church going is already present in the 
ten years’ record we now haye. Further- 
more, the very nature of the records does 
an injustice to many of our churches 
which do not fluctuate a great deal in 
their attendance but build up steadily 
from year to year, and which, in the long 
run, do a better piece of work than sey- 
eral other churches which made spectacu- 
lar gains. ... And, finally, such a record 
to be of any yalue for analyzing church 


attendance should contain a great deal 
more information about the individual 


churches than it is possible for our pres- 
ent staff to gather, and possibly it would 
be out of the question to gather it at all. 
I think the records we have gathered 
have value, and some time we hope to 
make an analysis of the churches which 
have reported continuously since the be- 
ginning of the project.” 
————————————o—n SS? .0—— 
Readers of THs CHristiAN REGISTER who 
would like to introduce the paper to their 
friends may be glad to know that on receipt 
of a post card giving names and addresses 
the office will send a post-free copy of the 


current issue. 
i ed a eel sa Sey 


—————————— ees 
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Whitney Homestead Opened 


New vacation houses at Stow, Mass., under the direction of the 
American Unitarian Association, receive visitors 


N Sunday afternoon, June 26, the 
G) Whitney Homestead at Stow, 

Mass., was the scene of a happy 
gathering. A general invitation had been 
extended by the hostess, Rev. Minna C. 
Budlong, to the citizens and neighbors of 
Stow to see the houses and the changes 
which had been made. Nearly 150 people 
accepted the invitation. The day was per- 
fect. The guests spent the afternoon 
going over the houses and grounds, Many 
of the people had known the Whitney 
family personally and had visited the 
houses in former days when they were 
used as residences. 

The Homestead is now open as a rest 
house, and any persons desiring to avail 
themselves of its privileges may com- 
municate with Mrs. Minna C. Budlong. 

Whitney Homestead is beautiful this 
month with blooming shrubs and stately 
trees. A large tulip tree in blossom, shades 
one end of the long veranda. Tall spruces 
and towering elms adorn the lawn. 
At the old house a_ pink locust is 
an outstanding feature in the tall hedge 
of lilacs, syringas and Weigelas which 
sereens the house. Stow is about twenty 
miles from Boston and may be reached by 
rail from the North Station to South 
Acton; by bus from Arlington Heights; 


by automobile over several good and well- 
marked highways. It is three and one- 
half miles from Maynard and the same 
distance from South Acton; seven miles 
from Hudson, six from Concord, and 
twelve and one-half from Clinton. 

Within two or three miles of the Home- 
stead are opportunities for golfing, tennis, 
boating and fishing along the Assabet 
River, and other sports. These amusements 
are open to guests from the Whitney 
Homestead. 

The aim of the management is to make 
this a vacation home for many tired in- 
dividuals looking for the peace and quiet 
to be found in rural New England. Hach 
guest is limited to two weeks’ sojourn. 
Food is simple and ample and served 
eafeteria style. The charge is two dollars 
a day per person. This property, which is 
the generous gift of the Whitney family 
for the rest and recreation of as many 
guests as can be accommodated during 
the summer months, has been improved by 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The movement is supervised by a board 
made up of a representative from each 
of the Unitarian organizations; the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the General 
Alliance, the Laymen’s League, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union. 


Personals 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church, Boston, Mass., was awarded 
the degree of doctor of divinity at the 
commencement of Harvard University. 


Rev. Everett M. Baker of the West- 
minster Unitarian Church, Providence, 
R.I., was one of the speakers at Dexter 
Training Field, in that city, under the aus- 
pices of the American Federation of Labor, 
where there was an attendance of 3,000 
labor men. 


Providence, R.L., 
treasurer of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, has been made chancellor of 
Brown University, of which he is an 
alumnus. 


Henry D. Sharpe, 


Rey. Frank Edwin Smith of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was recently initiated into Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, the national honorary 
fraternity in philosophy, at the centennial 
celebration of Gettysburg College of 
which he is an alumnus. 


Charles A. Selden, a member of All 
Souls Church, Plainfield, N.J., and 
London correspondent for The New York 
Times, and Mrs. Selden are sailing from 
London for home. Mr. Selden will repre- 
sent The Times at the Ottawa Dominion 
Conference. 


Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Tampa, Fla., 
has been transferred to the auxiliary re- 
serves of the United States Army, and his 
rank been raised from captain to major. 


Rev. Bruce Swift, formerly minister of 
the Unitarian church in Niagara Falls, 
N.Y., and for the past four and a half 
years minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Buffalo received the honorary 
degree of doctor of divinity at the seven- 
tieth annual commencement of St. Law- 
renee University June 13. 


Mr. and Mrs. K. Sixma of 8 Columbus 
Avenue, Montclair, N.J., announce the re- 
cent marriage of their daughter, Rose M. 
Sixma, to Albert Pleydell of Plainfield, 
N.J. The ceremony was performed in All 
Souls Unitarian church, Plainfield, where 
both the bride and groom are members 
of the congregation. Rey. Alson H. Robin- 
son officiated. 

Mrs. Pleydell was for several years an 
active member of the young people’s so- 
ciety of Unity Church, Montclair. Mr. 
Pleydell is a former director of the na- 
tional Y. P. R. U., as well as ex-president 
of the Metropolitan Federation. 
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Parish Notes | 


Santa Monica, Catir. At the annual) 
meeting of the All Souls Unitarian Church I 
the following trustees were elected: Presi-|} 
dent, BE. K. Carrier; vice-president, Prof.) 
Joseph M. Cormack; secretary and treas-\} 
urer, Thurlow T. Taft; Mrs. Lucy W.jf 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Cora Wilcoxon, Mrs,j 
Josephine M. Woolsey and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hogg. | 

Monreratr, N.J.—Twenty-eight members| 
of the Unity church school received|| 
awards for perfect attendance during thd 
year. Katherine Gray and Willam Eber+| 
hardt received recognition for five years‘ 
perfect attendance, Jack Gray for six 
years, and Barbara Wing for seven years, 
Twelve children were dedicated. 

NorrHsoro, Mass.—At the annual mect- 
ing of the Unitarian church of North] 
boro, Mass., the treasurer, Williant 
Wadsworth, reported a successful year 
with all obligations met. The standing! 
committee is as follows: James F. Gale; 
chairman; Mrs. Preston Adams, Franly 
W. Bames, John W. Allen and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Johnson, secretary. Plans are being} 
made to celebrate October 9, 1932, th 
fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of 
the minister, Rey. Charles J. Staples. | 

Lexineron, Mass.—The following of- 
ficers were elected at the annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church: Parish clerk 
Robert S. Sturtevant; treasurer, Mrs 
Ruth H. Crone; parish committee t 
serve three years, Mrs. 8S. R. Wrighting 
ton, Galen A. Russell. Hight new members} 
joined the church. An appropriation 0 
$12,320 was made for necessary expenses 
and announcement was made of a bequest 
of $1,000 by the will of Mrs. Maria By 
Hutchinson. 


San Dirco, Carir.-—At a largely at 
tended annual meeting of the Unitariar 
church the following officers were elected 
President, John H. Hammond; vice-presi 
dent, George A. Garrett; secretary, Loui: 
V. Bennett; treasurer, John T. Cowles 
financial secretary, Charles M. Boren 
trustees for three years, Leslie P. Brown 
Alfred Mitchell, and Y. Laws. Subscrip 
tions were as large as last year, and th 
reports of various departments told o 
worthwhile work and increased interest 
Mrs. C. ©. Caldwell spoke for the 
Women’s Alliance, Mrs. Esther EH. Robin) 
son for the chureh school, Miss Hleanox} 
Partridge for the adult class, Miss Clara} 
Bollo for the Y. P. R. U., and George Aj} 
Garrett for the Sunday evening open 
forum. Rey. Theodore GC. Abell of the Hu4 
manist Society of Hollywood was the 
speaker of the evening. | 


Trustees of The Register — 


The Board of Trustees of THr CHRIS; 
TIAN REGISTER, Inc., has elected Charles} 
S. Bolster of Cambridge, Mass., a member 
of the board, to represent the Young} 
People’s Religious Union; and Arthur BI 
Smith of Milton, Mass., to represent the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League. Three mem-}} 
bers of the board have retired at the com-| 
pletion of their terms of office, viz., Wm} 
Roger Greeley, Dr. Maxwell Savage, and} 
Henry R. Scott. } 
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Ten Years in Portsmouth 


Rev. William Safford Jones celebrates a 
decade and gives a record of 
church’s ministers 


When Rey. William Safford Jones ob- 
served the tenth anniversary of his settle- 
ment over the South Parish in Portsmouth, 
N.H., May 1, 1932, it was interesting to 
hear that this old New England church 
has a tradition of a long and stable 
ministry. 

In 218 years the South Church has had 
only nine ministers, the first four of the 
undivided Congregational fellowship, the 
last five of the Unitarian communion, but 
the parish has an unbroken ecclesiastical 
history. 

— The South Parish has been served by 
the following ministers: Rey. John Emer- 
son, 1715-1732; Rev. William Shurtleff, 
1733-1747; Rev. Job Strong, 1749-1751 ; 
Rev. Samuel Haven, D.D., 1752-1806; Rey. 
Nathan Parker, D.D., 1808-1833; Rev. 
Andrew Preston Peabody, D.D., 1833-1860 
(afterwards Plummer Professor of Chris- 
tian Morals at Harvard and Preacher to 
the University); Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, D.D., 1862-18838 (afterwards min- 
ister of the First Church in Roxbury) ; 
Rey. Alfred Gooding, 1884-1922 (minister 
emeritus since then); Rey. William 
Safford Jones, who came to the parish in 
1922 after nearly seventeen years in the 
Channing Memorial Church, Newport, R.1. 

All the ministers of the South Parish, 
except Rey. Job Strong, the third minister, 
who was a Yale graduate, have been edu- 
cated wholly or in part at Harvard. 

In his tenth anniversary sermon Mr. 
Jones said: “At the fire which has burned 
steadily on this altar from the beginning 
we shall rekindle our torches of faith, and 
the flame of devotion will once more leap 
high within our hearts. We shall receive 
a fresh baptism of the spirit. We shall be- 
come eager to make the next ten years 
more fruitful and more significant than 
the past ten years. A new vision of the 
latent strength of our religious faith and 
of the possibilities for untold good locked 
up within it will burst upon us. Hence- 
forth we shall walk and work as those to 
whom time is brimful of eternity.” 

In closing Mr. Jones set forth the four 
ideals toward the realization of which he 
had ever worked: 

“1, I have always striven to make this 
a Free Christian Church, free in its will- 
ingness to receive the new truth con- 
stantly breaking forth from God’s word in 
science, psychical research, literature, art, 
and politics; Christian in its adhesion to 
all the uplifting and inspiring traditions, 
rites, and ethical standards of the historic 
faith of Christendom. My motto has been: 
‘Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good.’ 

“2 JT have tried to arouse in you a deep 
loyalty to our religious body. To me a re- 
ligious communion is not a narrow and 
petty sect, but a great household of faith, 
with common hopes and purposes and 
beliefs. We ought to love our spiritual fel- 
lowship as we love our flag, because of 
What it stands for. 
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“3. I have worked for Christian unity, 
and every year I have noted the closer 
approach to each other of churches that 
differ widely in theology and ritual. In 
ten years nearly all the barriers in this 
community which separate like-minded 
souls have come down. 

“4, TI have had always before me the 
vision of our church as a faithful commu- 
nity-servant, with a world outlook. Out of 
all proportion to their numbers our people 
are exponents of civic righteousness. Like 
the Master in the art of living the church 
is in the midst of the busy world as the 
servant of humanity. All the round world 
is our domain, and our religion must 
show the fruits of the Spirit. The fields 
white unto harvest are here and now 
and everywhere.” 


Young Liberals’ Adventure 
(Continued from page 436) 
fifteen or more states reaching from 

Maine to Nebraska and from Canada. 

Incidentally there has been a consider- 
able gathering of newly-weds: Mr. and 
Mrs. Dana McL. Greeley (Deborah Web- 
ster), Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Frederick 
(Elizabeth Hall), Mr. and Mrs. Herbert K. 
Miller (Tibbie Ballard), Mr. and Mrs. 
William B. Rice (Betty Lindsey). Before 
the coming week is over Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr. (Virginia Fred- 
erick) are expected. All of these weddings 
have taken place since the 1931 conference 
and all are well known to the young 
people who come to the Shoals. Frank B. 
Frederick, who with his bride are com- 
pleting their honeymoon trip here, has 
been announced as the conference chair- 
man for 1933. 

It is the privilege of the young people 
each year to help “Uncle Oscar” Laighton 
to celebrate his birthday on June 380. This 
year he is ninety-three. At the closing 
banquet of the first week he was presented 
with a generous sum of money from the 
conference by the chairman, Albert N. 
Webster of Lexington, Mass. The toast- 
master was David Stickney of Cleveland, 
and the speakers included the week’s lec- 
turers, Rabbi Israel and Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, and Thomas 
H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass., founder of 
the Shoals meetings; Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, president of Meadville Theological 
School; Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, represent- 
ing the A. U. A.; Carl B. Wetherell, head- 
master of Proctor Academy; Stanley 
Rawson, for the Universalist young people 
and Donald Baker, the Young Friends 
Society; Dana Mech. Greeley and Miss 
Eleanor Bingham of West Newton, Mass., 


who thanked the chaperons for their 
friendly cooperation in the conference. 
The chaperons were Mrs. Daniel E. 


Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., and Mrs. 
Carl Schaum of Wyncote, Pa. The tro- 
phies were presented by Chairman Albert 
Webster to the winners in the tennis and 
ping-pong tournaments and the baseball 


league games. Putnam Kingsbury of 
Keene, N.H., received both the tennis 


cup for boys and the baseball which went 
to the captain of the winning team in 
the week’s baseball league. Miss Mary 
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Redman of Lexington, Mass., received 
the girls’ tennis cup for the second time 
and requires only one more victory to 
make it her permanent possession. Mary 
Redman also won in the girls’ ping-pong 
contest and Charles Foster of Rochester, 
N.Y., in the boys’ ping-pong. Entrants in 
all of the sports, which were directed by 
Harry Noyes of Lexington, Mass., were 
numerous. 

Dr. Arthur L. Agnew of Belfast, Ireland, 
was an interested guest during the greater 
part of the week. 


Food and Mysticism 


Rabbi Israel found that his lectures on 
“Social Religion” fell on fertile ground. 
He presented the economic and social 
challenges to religion and discussed at 
length the problems of armament and un- 
employment. His course was closed with 
the presentation of a proposed social pro- 
gram for organized religion and the de- 
scription of some of the work that is being 
done in specific cases along these lines. In 
no uncertain terms he stressed the duty 
of religion to lead in the war against war, 
and to do its part in adjusting the present 
evils of unemployment so that people may 
not starve while the granaries of the world 
are bulging with wheat. Until men are 
granted the right to food and to raise a 
family, he believes religion cannot hope to 
build up its mystical element. 

Appropriate to a program in which in- 
dustrial evils were being discussed was an 
evening lecture by Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., on “The Place of Ideals in Business 
and Government”. 

Hach afternoon the conference members 
assembled near the John Smith monument 
for the talks on the rocks given by Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, who covered 
a variety of vexing questions under the 
subject “Religion and Personal Problems’’. 
Mr. Lupton also gave an entertaining illus- 
trated lecture on ‘“Russia—a Personal Im- 
pression”, based upon a three weeks’ stay 
last year in that country. 

The preacher on the opening Sunday 
was Rey. Lyman Y. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass., who spoke on the “World Spirit’; 
in the evening he discussed “Steps toward a 
New Religion’. According to custom, Miss 
Sara Comins opened the conference Satur- 
day evening with an informal talk on “The 
Spirit of the Shoals”, which was followed 
the next day by a “Cook’s tour” of Star 
Island. 

One is impressed this year as in the 
past by the efficiency with which the 
Y. P. R. U. has worked out the details 
of its conference. 


HorepALE, Mass.—The following mem- 
bers of the church school of the Memorial 
Unitarian Church have received recogni- 
tion for perfect attendance: Harold 
Brown and Lowell Hammond, eight years ; 
William Burrill, Jr., Blinor Congdon, 
Natalie Washburn, Marion Congdon, 
George Nichols, Jr., and Hubert Turner, 
six years; Virginia Creighton and Herbert 
Nichols, five years. In addition, thirty- 
nine members of the school received recog- 
nition for perfect attendance varying 
from one year through four years, 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 
JULY THE FOURTH 
PATRIOTISM 
is not enough; 

I must have no hatred 
toward anyone. 


NURSE EDITH CAVELL. 


Wins Sermon Prize 


Rev. R. S. Miller, Lancaster, Pa., one of five 
chosen for discourse on eugenics 


Rev. Robert S. Miller, minister of the 
Church of Our Father, Lancaster, Ras 
has been awarded the third prize by the 
committee on cooperation with clergymen 
of the American Hugenics Society in the 
content on the best Sermons on “Religion 
and Bugenics”’. The first prize was won 
by Rev. Warren C. Taylor, Forrest Avenue 
Baptist Church, Des Moines, Ia.; second, 
Rev. Roger J. Terrill, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Gary, Ohio; fourth, Rev. Rock- 
well Garter Smith, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Belchertown, Mass. ; fifth, Rev. 
L. Peres Buroker, Christian Church, 
Wabash, Ind. 

The sum of $1,000 in prizes was distrib- 
uted. The judges were Prof. Earnest 
Hooton of the department of anthropol- 
gy, Harvard University ; President W. N. 


Neilson, Smith College; Rabbi Sidney 
Goldstein, Jewish Institute of Religion, 


New York City. 

The sermons were based on the basis of 
scientific accuracy, literary quality, and 
persuasive power. 


Called to Westwood, Mass. 


Rev. John H. Taylor, Florence, Mass., 
has accepted a call from the First Parish 
of Westwood, Mass. Mr. Taylor has been 
in Florence nearly four years, this having 
been his first pastorate in the Unitarian 


Fellowship. He was formerly an Epis- 
copalian. He will enter upon his new 


work on September 1. 


Under the Pines, Gloucester, Mass. 
At a Unitarian outing at Gloucester, 
Mass., Sunday, July 10, a service under 
the pines will be held at 11 a.m. Rev. 
William W. Peck of Albany, N.Y. will 
preach, and Rey. Herman F. Lion of 
Lawrence, Mass., will assist in the service. 


Two New League Chapters 

Two new chapters of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s Léague have recently been organ- 
ized. A charter has been sent from League 
headquarters to the Pierce Chapter, 
formed in affiliation with the First Uni- 
tarian Society in Pomona, Calif., of which 
Rey. Julia N. Budlong is minister. It was 
named after Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
who was minister-in-charge of the society 
when the present church edifice was 
erected. There are ten charter members 
and the officers are: President, Dr. Fred 
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Of Religious, Educational, Social, and Charitable Organizations 
which receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States 
and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home 


and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THIRD ANNUAL 
LAYMEN’S CONFERENCE 
Star Island 
Sunday, July 10, 2.30 P. M. 


Pack up your chapter troubles and bring 
them to the Isles of Shoals for an airing 
at the Laymen’s Conference. President 
Herbert C. Parsons will preside. Also, he 
and the League staff members will be 
glad to talk with you personally on your 
chapter problems. Spend a delightful 
week-end, even if you cannot stay for 
the Institute of Religious Education. For 
a last minute reservation, telephone the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Twenty-Five Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: Capitol 1230 


The Tuckerman School 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers 


REV. LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE, President 
For particulars address 
DEAN DOROTHY DYAR, A.B., B.D. 
33 West Cedar Street Boston, Mass. 


C. Peterson; vice-president, Roy HE. Page; 
secretary, Paul Veley; treasurer, S. N. 
Knudson. The chapter was organized with 
the assistance of Hdward W. Brewer of 
Los Angeles, Calif., an honorary vice- 
president of the League. 

The other new group is the Brother- 
hood chapter of the League, organized on 
the northwest side of Chicago, Ill., where 
Rey. Oswald Helsing is forming a new 
Unitarian society. Gunnar J. Helsing has 
been chosen president pro tempore, and 


TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained 
through more than eighty years of child care. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President. 

Rey. OHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Olerk. 

PAUL O. OABOT, Treasurer. 


DIBREOTORS 


Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary BE. Bradlee 
Allston Burr, Walter S. Burrage, M.D., Lincoln 


Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Mrs 
I. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard S. Eustis, M.D.. 
Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Mrs. James H)| 


Perkins, 2nd., Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward 0. 
Storrow, Jr., Mrs. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 


| 
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Theological School 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide> 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


(Founded in 1879) 
“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Enrollments for next year being received. Acti 
eredited by Dartmouth and other colleges. Care# 
ful preparation for Board Hxaminations. 8-yea3| 
Practical Arts Course. Junior School ages 9-134 
All sports. Reasonable Rates. Unitarian aus 
pices. For information address Carl B. Wethi 
erell, Box 16, Andover, N.H. | 


} 
Alfred Jarchow, secretary. Final organi) 


ization with permanent officers will b 
prefected in September. The chapter niall 
to hold monthly meetings each year fron 
September to June. 


Fatt River, Mass.—Gardner Border 
has received the ninth-year bar for per} 


a 


feet attendance in church school; Walte 
Milne, the eighth-year bar; Warrew 
Dewhurst the fifth-year bar, and Jame 
Lewis, the third-year bar. 


Proctor Academy for Boys 


| 


' 
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‘Personalities ” 


Clifty Falls Young People’s Con- 
ference hears about positive 
attitude to life—Support 
for Peace Caravan 


The sixth annual June conference of 
the Ohio Valley Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held June 
16-19 at Clifty Falls, a state park over- 


looking the Ohio River near Madison, 
Indiana. 

There were about thirty-five persons 
present during most of the conference, 
from Cincinnati and Dayton, Ohio, 


Indianapolis and Henryville, Indiana, and 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

The theme of the conference was ‘“Per- 
Sonalities’, which was treated by Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop of Brooklyn, N-Y., 
and Rey. Richard W. F. Seebode of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Dr. Lathrop pointed out in his 
interesting talks that the trouble with 
people is that they do not know them- 
selves. There are four types to which a 


person may belong: the reflective, the 
energetic, the will type and the emo- 


tional type. One should not attempt to 
change his type, but rather to recognize 
and perfect it. There are physical, mental, 
moral, and spiritual elements to health. 
Dr. Lathrop dwelt upon the spiritual 
element. He told us that to overcome con- 
flicts we must have them out at the time. 
If we do not do this, they pile up in our 
minds and grow until they bring us real 
harm. Such troubles are of our own mak- 
ing. The following is a good way to over- 
come ills—-entertain no negative ideas 
about yourself. Have a philosophy of life 
where you see yourself as a whole. This 
unity is acquired and developed by our 
own will. 

Mr. Seebode asked, “How do you meas- 
ure your life?’ That is, what factors 
which your life has brought out in you 
determine if it has been worth while? Do 
you feel that your happiness can be used 
as a measure of life? Can success, wealth, 
or time be used? The only measure of 
life is growth. Spiritual and mental 
growth, and that of personality or char- 
acter. The constituents of life are work, 
service, and culture, culture having as its 
foundation work and service. 

“The Rise in the Spirit of Clifty Never 
Falls” again proved itself, with a great 
deal. of credit going to Thelma Finger, 
as chairman of the conference and to 
her committee; Arthur Hauenstein, in 
charge of the program; Alvaretta Stod- 
dard, registrar. Sports were capably 
handled by William Luening and Philip 
Elrod. The daily paper, Valley Tower, 
was well edited by Mary Holmes. Sey- 
eral songs, taught by Dr. Lathrop, were 
enjoyed by the group. 

Group discussion was ably led by Bertha 
CG. Finger. The closer cooperation of Uni- 
versalists and Unitarians was discussed. 
The history of the movement was traced 
by Rey. Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. It was decided that each group con- 
sider this question in the autumn. Uni- 
versalist churches in this section will be 
invited to join in the conference meetings. 
At the business meeting President Anita 
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Willig greeted the delegates. Letters were 
read from Miss Katharine M. Glidden from 
the National Y. P. R. U., Miss Billie Merz 
of Columbus, Ohio, and Aron S. Gilmartin 
of Chicago, Tl. 

The Federation voted $25.00 to be sent 
to the National Y. P. R. U. for the peace 
caravan. Officers for 1932-1933 were 
elected as follows: President, Stella Koch, 
Cincinnati, O.; vice-president, C. Whitney 
Carr, Dayton, O.; secretary, Ruth Den- 
zinger, Clifton Church, Louisville, Ky.; 
treasurer, Alvaretta Stoddard, Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; national representative, Made- 
leine Hansen, First Church, Louisville, 
Ky. 

The 1933 spring meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Federation will be held in Louis- 
vilie, Ky. 

3ERTHA C. FINGER. 


Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Mrs. Hawes 
Received Tributes in Keene, N. H. 


Resolutions on the ministry of Rey. 
Oscar B. Hawes, in Keene, N.H., were 
passed by the Keene Ministerial Associa- 
tion, June 16, at the conclusion of Mr. 
Hawes’s service in the Unitarian church 
of that city. The ministers expressed their 


high appreciation of the many commu- 
nity activities and public causes which 


Mr. Hawes participated in, and in par- 
ticular praised him for his unvarying 
friendliness and his work in bringing the 
Keene churches into closer cooperation. 
The resolutions included a tribute to Mrs. 
Hawes for her “gracious personality and 
friendship” which have “won for her a 
warm place in all our hearts’. A reception 
was held in the parsonage of the Con- 
gregational church for Mr. and Mrs. 
Hawes by the ministers and their wives, 
at which a volume, “Anthology of Poetry”, 
was presented to them. The Women’s Al- 
liance of the Unitarian church, at a 
largely attended testimonial meeting, pre- 
sented to Mrs. Hawes an amethyst neck- 
lace in recognition of her services in the 
parish. Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, former 
president of the General Alliance, made 
the presentation address. Mr. Hawes 
served the church in Keene five years. 


News from Melbourne, Australia 


At a recently quarterly congregational 
meeting of the Unitarian Christian 
Church, Melbourne, Australia, the secre- 
tary reported increased attendance for 
the first part of 1932. Rev. William 
Bottomley, the minister, offered to ac- 
cept a ten per cent. reduction in his 
salary, but the offer was unanimously 
rejected. It was pointed out that demands 
on the minister’s resources were increased 
by the present economic situation. . 

A service of welcome to new members 
was held Sunday, June 19. The Men's 
Society had a debate on communism, 
June 8, charging admission for the meet- 
ing. 

The June bulletin of the church con- 
tains the first five of the Twenty-seven 
Affirmations of Liberal Faith, by Ival 
McPeak, which was published in THE 
‘HRISTIAN Recister of April 21, 1982. The 
remaining affirmations are to appear in 
subsequent issues of the bulletin. 
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Fifteen Awards at 
Meadville Commencement 


(Continued from page 437) 

was awarded the degree of Associate in 
Arts at Harvard University. This degree 
having given him graduate standing, he 
was awarded the degree at Meadville on 
presentation of his thesis. The other re- 
cipient of the B.D. was Rey. Philip 
Markus Pétursson of the Unitarian 
Church in Winnipeg, who was graduated 
in the class of 1929. Following the name 
of each man is the title of his thesis: 

James Safady Dahir, Ph.B., “Five Con- 
temporary Liberal Preachers’. 

Rey. Edward Perry Daniels, A.A., “The 
Activity of St. Ambrose of Milan and 
St. Gregory the Great in the Development 
of the Music of the Western Church”. 

Eric Illingworth Grimwade, Ph.B., “Re- 
ligious Life and Thought in the English 
Novel of the Nineteenth Century”. 

Richard Hall, Ph.B., “Toward a 
Ethic for a Better Social Order”. 

Donald Marvin, A.B., “The Motion Pic- 
ture as a Means of Social Control’. 

Arthur Newell Moore, A.M., “Theodore 
Parker’s Protest Against the Capitalistic 
Industrialism of New England”. 

Rey. Philip Markus Pétursson, 
“The Development of Liberalism 
the Icelanders of North America”’. 

Victor Siverts, A.B., “The Significance 
of Walt Whitman in the Transcendental- 
ist Movement”. 


New 


PhoBs, 
Among 


Milton John Wahl, Ph.B., “Studies in 
Hume”. 
The degree of master of theological 


science was given to: Wilhelm Anderson, 
A.M., B.D., “A History of Moral Philos: 
ophy from Hobbes to Hume’’. 

Harold Buschman, Ph.B., B.D., “The 
Philosophy of Religion of James Ward”. 

Rey. William Herman Gysan, A.M., 
“Religion as a Constructive Force in 
Mental Hygiene’. 

The diploma of the course for parish 
workers was bestowed on Miss Mary 
Geneve Anderson, A.B. 

Academic prizes were given as follows: 

The Sarah H. Prosser Prize for ex- 
cellence in pastoral theology, to Milton 
John Wahl. 

The Robert C. Billings Prize for the 


attainment of the highest rank in the 
work of the year by a member of the 


senior class, to Arthur Newell Moore. 

The Robert C. Billings Prize for stu- 
dents who excel during the year in 
preaching, to Maynard Van Dyke of the 
junior class, and Miss Elizabeth Sherman 
Glass of the middle class. 


New England Home ‘or Little Wanderers 


An open door for any New 
England child who needs 
our help. kxcellent medi- 
cal and foster-home serv- 
ice. Study Home for 
personality problems. 


Since 1865 dependent 
upon contributions. Will 
you not help one of our 
600 children by your gift or 
now? <== 


Arthur S. Johnson, President 
Cheney C. Jones, Superintendent 
Samuel D. iarker, Treasurer 


161 South FPuntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Most people who are said to be acting 
the fool, remarks a paragrapher, aren't 
acting. 


Windows of an English church were 
cleaned last week for the first time in 
620 years. That must be where our new 
janitor used to work.—Judge. 


Two boys in the hospital ward were 
discussing a visitor who had been per- 
mitted to remain after visitors’ hours. 
“Who is that man?” asked one. “He isn't 
a man”, said the second. “He's a preacher.” 


Giles; did you 
last Saturday?” 


Vicar: “Good-morning, 
enjoy your ‘bus ride 
Giles: ‘“Didn’t get a chance of a ride, 
sir. Every ’bus that come through the 
village was full of them hikers, and every 
*bus was crowded.’’—News-Chronicle. 


“What are you doing here?’ said the 
haughty chairman at the Disarmament 
Conference in Geneva. “Excuse me’, re- 
plied the soldier, in a frayed uniform. “I 
thought—I might be useful—I went 
through the whole war in the front line.” 
“Get out. This is a meeting of experts. 
An unheard of intrusion.” 

—Nebelspalter. 


A young woman athlete of Essex, Kng- 
land, who recently set about a truculent 
beggar with her own fair and far-from- 
ineffective fists, seems to be slightly sur- 
prised by one result of her exploit. ‘““Some 
people”, she has been telling a reporter, 
“thought I would get a good many pro- 
posals of marriage after this ‘fight’ of 
mine, but so far I have not received any 
as a result of it.” 


A Church of England bishop, desirous of 
effecting economy, was traveling in a 
third-class carriage ‘with a workman. The 
latter exhibited surprise at such superior 
company, and, consumed by curiosity, in- 
quired, “I suppose you are a poor curate, 
sir?’ “Er—no’”, weakly replied the bishop, 
‘not exactly—but—but I was once a 
curate.” “I see’, commented the other; 
“that ’orrid drink again.” 


A homely Scot in London was being 
shown the sights, and was given lunches 
and dinners at the best hotels. To his 
friend he said: “This is all very well, but 
what I want is something more homely, 
homely surroundings, simple food, and the 
friendly word.” He was taken to a quiet 
little place in Kensington for high tea 
with egg and bacon. “This is exactly what 
I want’, he said to the waitress, “homely 
surroundings, simple food, but what about 
the friendly word?” She whispered in his 
ear, “Don’t eat the egg.” 


We arise in the morning, contact a 
cake of soap briefly, a shaving brush more 
extensively. We contact a pair of eggs, 
a street-car conductor, and finally the of- 
fice, says The Louisville Courier Journal. 
There is an unpleasant contact with a 
bill collector. He says he must contact 
some money. Later, perhaps, we contact 
a customer or two. When the shades of 
night have contacted the earth, we con- 
tact dinner, and pass the evening con- 
tacting poor bridge hands. And so to bed. 
Our fathers had all these experiences, but 
they didn’t know how to describe them. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Provides pensions for Unitarian ministers 
sixty-five years of age or over who have 
had at least twenty years of active service 
in our fellowship. 

Additional bequests and more annual 
contributions from churches or friends 
are much needed. Address correspondence 
to the Secretary—Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
55 Emmons Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Send contributions to the 

Treasurer—Albert A. Pollard 

180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


The following hotels are worthy of patronage. 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL and TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U. A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Capitol 2900 


“PUT INTO PORT 
THE SHOALS ARE CALLING” 


Our island home has weathered the 
storms of centuries, and today offers the 
wealth of the richer life. The 1932 season 
opened June 25 with the arrival of over 
200 young people eagerly returning from 
all parts of the continent. The remaining 
conferences are: 


Laymen’s Institute July 9-July 16 
Women’s Alliance July 16—-July 23 
A.U.A.Church Week July 23-July 30 
General Conference 
; July 30—August 6 
Vacation Week August 6—August 13 
Congregational Weeks 
August 13-August 27 


“Drop Anchor Deep in Gosport Harbor 
and Find Yourself in Dreams.” 
(The above quotations are from a poem by Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr.) 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
Charles S. Bolster, Treasurer 
1 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 


Church Announcements 
BARNSTABLE, MASS.—CONGRBEGA 


. JuLY 7-14 >| " 


TIONAL CHURCH in the East Precinct (Un 
tarian). Organized 1725. Rev. Anita Truema 
Pickett, minister. Visitors to Cape 
always welcome. Parish House opposite Count} 
Court House. Church on Cobb’s Hill. Sunda} 
Service at 11 A.M. 
| 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686)} 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Re 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carrol 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Ray) 
mond (. Robinson, organist and choirmastex 
11 a.M. Morning Prayer with sermon by Rev 
Francis R. Sturtevant, First Unitarian Churclw 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THE FIRST UNI 
TARIAN CHUKCH (Universalist-Unitarian) 
Euclid Avenue ut East 82nd Street. Rev. Dil 
worth Lupton and Rev. Paul Harmon Chapmam 
ministers. 9.30 A.M., Church School; 11 4A.Mj 
Morning service. | 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISINC 
Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount fo' 
6 or more insertions. Minimum charge 
$1.00. Watch these columns each week. | 
Rute card furnished on request. 


COBB VILLAGE, Barnstable, Mass. Fu 
nished cottages rented by week or season. Gas} 
electricity, screened porches, lawns, garages 
Beautiful beach. Write or telephone GHORGE 
Coss, Barnstable. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
COURSES: Business Administration, Ac 
counting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic Secretarial, Stenographic, Busi- 
ness, Bookkeeping and Finishing. 

156 Stuart St., BOSTON, Tel. Hancock 6300 
For Catalogue address F..H. BURDETT, Pres. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 
A Private Sanitarium 
Established in 1900 


Especially adapted to the welfare of nervo 
and convalescent individuals whose improv 
ment has been retarded by an aversion 
customary institutional features. Provide 
with homelike surroundings, Woodside guest 
are encouraged to take part in normal associa 
tions which hasten recovery. 

F. C. Southworth, M.D., Superintendent 


Framingham, Mass. 


An 


Architect Muses 
By 
WILLIAM ROGER GREELEY 


In nine brief “musings” the 
author discloses some of the 
inner workings of the mind of 
the architect who realizes his 
obligations to his profession and — 
to the future generations. 


$1.60 
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